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News of 1993/94 Crop Estimates, Farm-Based Industrial 
Products, the Peach Industry, and Meat Inspection 



Commodity Overview 

Crop Estimates for 1993194: USDA's 
first official projections for 1993/94 indi- 
cate smaller world grain crops than in 
1992/93, bul larger world output of oil- 
seeds and cotton. Strong 1993/94 wheat 
production gains arc expected in Eastern 
Europe and Australia, bul not enough to 
offset declines elsewhere. 

In the U.S., 1993/94 projections indicate 
wheat and cotton output will be up from 
1992/93, bui rice and com production 
down 3 and 10 percent, A smaller soy- 
bean crop is also expected for 1993, 
mainly due to yields dropping back to 
trend from the record 1992 level. 

Agricultural Economy 

New industrial age: Increased demand 
for environmentally friendly products is 
accelerating investment in farm-based 
industrial products, and new technologies 
arc Lowering their costs. In July 1993, 
USDA's Economic Research Service 
will launch a new publication, Industrial 
Uses of Agricultural Materials, to pro- 
vide economic data and analysis on these 
developing markets. 

The Federal government is fostering col- 
laboration between government scientists 
who are discovering new uses for agricul- 
tural materials, and those in industry who 
can commercialize the new products. 
Among recent market successes: inks 
with a soybean oil base. 

Commodity Spotlight 

Peaches in season: California— the na- 
tion's top peach producer — is reporting a 
good crop as the 1993 season for fresh 
peaches gets underway. Unlike straw- 
berries* grapes, and other perishable 
fruits now available nearly year-round, 
peaches have preserved a strongly sea- 
sonal marketing pattern. Like these other 
fruits, peaches arc being imported during 
the off-season, mosdy from Chile — but 
not in so large a volume. 




Exports are a brighl spot in the U.S. 
peach industry. Going mosdy to Canada 
and Mexico, exports of peaches (includ- 
ing nectarines) have risen steadily from 
30 million pounds in 1970 to 156 million 
in 1992. The outlook for the 1990's is for 
continued growth in exports. 

World Agriculture & Trade 

Russian reform: Policymakers in the 
Russian Federation are likely to continue 
on a partial and gradual approach to agri- 
cultural reform through the end of 1993. 
This approach has resulted in policy 
inconsistency and slowed the emergence 
of private producers and markets. In 
1992, policymakers introduced several 
major reforms — they deregulated food 
and farm-gate prices, and permitted the 
establishment of a small number of pri- 
vate farms and several private commod- 
ity exchanges. Price deregulation was 
the most effective of these reforms. 
However, by mid-1992* the government 
reintroduced some fiscal subsidies to 
crop and livestock producers. Also, the 
1992 reforms weakened, but did not 
eliminate, state procurement of farm com- 
modities. 



Environment & Resources 

Cheaper ethanol: New technologies are 
delivering less expensive ethanol and 
other plant-based alternatives to petro- 
leum-based fuels. In inflation-adjusted 
terms, the cost of producing ethanol de- 
rived from com has dropped 34 percent 
between 1980 and 1992, through the 
adoption of energy-saving innovations. 

Ethanol lowers carbon monoxide emis- 
sions in vehicles when blended with gaso- 
line, can reduce ozone-forming emis- 
sions as an ether blend, and can reduce 
lependence on imported oil. The use of 
ethanol as a transportation fuel in the 
US- grew from insignificance in 1977 to 
nearly 900 million gallons in 1991. De- 
spite the lowering of costs, production of 
I ethanol is still largely dependent on Fed* 
eral support. Over the longer term, pro- 
duction on a large enough scale to sub- 
stitute for gasoline is likely to come only 
from organic material (biomass) other 
than com, such as agricultural residues, 
municipal solid wastes, yard and wood 
wastes, recycled newspapers, and crops 
grown expressly for energy content 



Food Safety 

Modernizing meat inspection: The Fed- 
eral government has stepped up activities 
aimed at improving the US. meat and 
poultry inspection system, following the 
recent disease outbreak caused by the 
bacterium Escherichia coliO\51:H7. 

Medical costs and productivity losses 
from foodbome disease caused by major 
bacterial pathogens, including E. coli 
0157:H7, are over $2.5 billion a year, 
according to the Economic Research 
Service. USDA has announced a "two- 
track" strategy aimed at improving cur- 
rent safety programs while designing the 
programs of the future. This plan ad- 
dresses each link in the chain from farm 
to tabic— ihe live animal, the slaughter 
process* the processing plant, the food- 
service process, and consumer education. 
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Industrial Uses: 
Tapping the 
Potential 



The development of industrial prod- 
uce from renewable, plant- and 
animal-based materials will play 
an increasing role in the evolution of 
U.S. industry in the coming decades. 
The Federal government has recently 
created new institutions that are forming 
partnerships with industry to speed the 
development and use of farm-based 
industrial products. 

These efforts arc beginning to provide 
more environmentally sound products for 
consumers, and expand econom ic oppor- 
tunities for rural communities. For fann- 
ers, the new products can provide 
alternatives to government commodity 
programs. 

The 1990 farm legislation cut payment 
acres used for government income sup- 
port. According to most forecasters, the 
10-year outlook is for real farm income 
in the U.S. to continue to decline. Com- 
mercialization of farm-based industrial 
products has the potential to increase 
market-driven demand for agricultural 
materials and improve the farm income 
picture. 



Starch crops (primarily corn, wheat, and 
potatoes), kenaf, vegetable oils, and live- 
stock by-products are among the renew- 
able agricultural materials that are 
currently turned into industrial products. 
These fuels, fibers, and biodegradable 
polymers are more environmentally be- 
nign than the products they replace, 
which are made mostly from fossil fuels. 
Examples of market successes aided by 
the accelerated research include: 

• enzymes to replace phosphates in de- 
tergents, and to dispose of leather 
tanning wastes; 

• printing inks based on soybean oil 
and 

• "Super Slurper," a highly absorbent 
starch polymer used in fuel filters. 

Industrial uses of farm products are mak- 
ing a comeback as public concern about 
pollution and the environment has inten- 
sified and new technologies for proces- 
sing agricultural materials have become 
available. Early in the industrial revolu- 
tion, virtually all industrial inputs were 
based on plant and animal products. 
Vegetable oils were used to make paints, 
varnishes, linoleum, and soaps. Wood 
was used to make charcoal for smelting 
iron. And grain alcohol (ethanol) was a 
key industrial solvent and fuel prior to an 
1862 tax on alcohol, both beverage- and 
industrial-grade. 

Around the turn of the century — when 
environmental pollution was not a major 
public concern — new technologies began 
making inexpensive and high-quality 
products available from nonrenewable 
fossil fuels. By themid-1920's,coal and 
petroleum and their derivatives were rap- 
idly squeezing out agricultural materials, 
and much of the nation's research fund- 
ing focused on developing products from 
fossil fuels. The Institute for Local Self- 
Reliance estimates that plant-based mate- 
rials still accounted for about 35 percent 
of industrial inputs in 1925, but by 1989, 
that share had dropped to less than 16 
percent, mostly for producing paper. 



Public Funding Offsets 
Private Underinvestment 

Government plays a key role in research 
and development activities generally, and 
will likely play an especially important 
role in the development of industrial uses 
for agricultural products. Market incen- 
tives for private research on new indus- 
trial uses of agricultural materials are 
often limited, resulting in underinvest- 
ment- 

The private sector underinvests because: 

• firms cannot capture the profits from 
their Tzsearch—appropriabitity; 

• the environmental costs of compet- 
ing products are not reflected in their 
prices; 

• farm program subsidies dilute farm- 
ers* incentive for demand-creating 
research; and 

• firms may value near-term payoffs 
more highly than society. 

Let's look at each of these in turn. 

AppropriablUty becomes an issue when 
research and development lead to knowl- 
edge with wide-ranging applications, and 
result in products that benefit society 
more than individual businesses. Goods 
with such properties cannot be profitably 
merchandised, even though the gains to 
society may be significant. Firms cannot 
capture the profits from goods with col- 
lective properties. Private goods, on the 
other hand, allow the owners of the asso- 
ciated property rights or patents to collect 
the profits. 

Hybrid seeds are an example of a private 
good used as an input in agriculture. 
Companies selling hybrid seeds capture 
all the profits from their research and de- 
velopment because farmers purchase new 
seed each time a crop is planted. But 
seeds of self-pollinating plants like wheat 
are an example of a good with collective 
properties because, once a new variety is 
released, growers can retain a portion of 
their harvest for use in subsequent years, 
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Fuels and Paper Are Among New Industrial Uses of Farm Products 



Source 



Primary products 



Current uses 



Potential new or higher value used 



Animal fats, vegetable oils 



Fuels 



Starch crops (primarily com) Fuel and octane additive 



Experimental ciesel fuel 



Mixed trio with gas 



Large-scale use for bus and 
equipment fuel for dean air 
attainment 

Increased use In gasohoU ETBE 
octane enhancer 



Forest products 



Kenaf 



Livestock by-products 



Starch and protein from crops 



Composite materials, chemicals 
Short and long fibers 
Hides, fat, bone, and blood 

Biodegradable polymers 



Tanning agents, adhesive s T 
alcohol 



Poultry litter, small-scale 
specialty paper, absorbent 
materials 

Medicines, sutures, plastic films 



Limited use tn degradabfe 
polymers 



Wide range of chemicals, 
plastics, synthetic rubber 



Newsprint, paper products, 
fiberboard 



Plastics, Food wrappings, large- 
scale use for medicines, 
photographic firm, industrial 
chemicals 

Extensive use in new high- 
performance polymers 



Adapl&d (ram Hudson and Harsch. New Industrial Uses, New Markets for US. Crops: Status of Technology and Commercial Adoption, 1992. 



Government support of research and de- 
velopment to promote goods with collec- 
tive properties is extensive in agriculture. 
For wheal, the Federal government is 
funding basic research in genetics, ap- 
plied research in the production of higher 
yielding and other improved varieties, 
and testing of production in different 
climates, and is promoting adoption 
through USDA's Extension Service. The 
government is also investigating the use 
of new wheat varieties for specific indus- 
trial applications — such as biodegradable 
polymers. 

Environmental externalities of products 
involve environmental costs and benefits 
that affect society but that do not enter 
the profit calculations of firms. For 
petroleum -based plastics and other prod- 
ucts having negative externalities, the 
price consumers pay does not include 
environmental impacts, waste disposal 
costs, and other costs associated with 
these products. 

One approach to government interven- 
tion would be to impose a tax on plastics 
to cover disposal and environmental 
costs. Without such a tax, environmental 
externalities act as a barrier 10 entry of 
more "environmentally friendly" alterna- 
tives, like starch-based polymers. Many 
of these polymers are being made from 



com, wheat, and potato starch. Starch- 
based polymers are fully degradable, but 
their cost is currently greater than the 

cost of petroleum-based plastics* 

Another intervention route is for govern- 
ment to support research and develop- 
ment activities in order to reduce the 
private costs of starch-based polymer pro- 
duction. The government has increased 
research on polymer production, partly in 
response to the Marpol Treaty, which 
prohibits discharging plastic waste at 
sea — beginning in 1988 for commercial 
vessels and in 1994 for government 
ships. The U.S. Army, USDA, and pri- 
vate industry are jointly implementing a 
large-scale research effort to develop 
biodegradable polymers to replace 
petroleum-based plastics for food con- 
tainers and utensils. 

The structure of Federal farm programs 
means that deficiency payments decline 
when market prices rise. So, farmers 
have less incentive to fund demand-creat- 
ing research than if their income de- 
pended solely on the market 

The government, however, has an incen- 
tive to fund projects developing new uses 
because demand -creating innovations 
can cut the costs of farm-income-support 
programs. A technological break- 



through, for example, in the production 
of starch-based polymers would increase 
market demand for com or wheat and re- 
duce program payments. 

Similarly, innovations in the develop- 
ment and use of new crops that are eco- 
nomically viable alternatives to program 
crops could also reduce the costs of farm- 
income-support programs. For example, 
if the demand for kenaf increased 
sharply, its price would rise relative to 
the prices of program crops. Some farm- 
ers would then shift acres away from pro- 
gram crops to grow kenaf. With less 
acreage in the programs. Federal pay- 
ments would decline. 

Short planning horizons lead some pri- 
vate firms to underinvest in research and 
development because they value near- 
term profits more highly than society. 
Also, risk-averse firms may reduce re- 
search and development below what is 
socially optimal. Studies differ on 
whether these risk- and time-preference 
differences exist and whether they justify 
government intervention. 

Kenaf is an example in which market 
limitations may constrain the develop- 
ment of a "new use" agricultural product 
Kenaf is a nonwood, fiber crop which is 
especially attractive for manufacturing 
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newsprint and other fiber-based products. 
Commercial-scale tests have shown that 
paper derived from kenaf is stronger and 
whiter, is capable of sharper photo repro- 
duction, and has better ink adherence 
than newsprint derived from wood pulp. 
Furthermore! the energy needed to pulp 
kenaf is 15*25 percent lower than for 
southern pine, and has fewer wastewater 
problems. 

However, because kenaf is bulky, high 
transportation costs limit initial process- 
ing to areas near where it is grown. The 
economics of developing products like 
kenaf for industrial uses is a catcn-22. 
Farmers are not likely to produce a new 
crop without an assured market, and in- 
dustry is not likely to retool or in this 
case relocate paper pulping mills, to pro- 
cess kenaf without an assured supply. 

"Short -term ism" 1 in business planning 
has many dimensions. The industrial 
structure and corporate ownership pat- 
terns in the U,S, tend to support invest- 
ments with higher short-term payoffs 
compared with the economies of Japan 
and Germany. The funding rate of pre- 
commercial research and development in 
Japan and the EC is higher than in the 
U.S. 

Through efforts like the MITT and Key 
Technologies programs* Japan has pro- 
moted partnerships "downstream" from 
basic research — among business, univer- 
sities, and government. Similarly, the 
European Community has promoted col- 
laborative research and development un- 
der the Framework Program, 

Government-induced structural barriers 
as well as standard business practices 
may be factors limiting investment in pre- 
commercial research and development in 
lheU.S. For example, U.S. laws keep 
ownership of banks and nonfinancial cor- 
porations separate, creating pressure for 
higher short-run payoffs to repay loans. 
This is not the case in many other coun- 
tries. 

However, the public efforts to boost tech- 
nology transfer in Europe and Japan have 
had mixed results. There is broad agree- 



ment among economists that the U.S. 
must develop programs in which govern- 
ment does not try to pick technological 
winners, but rather promotes financial 
support of research and development ac- 
tivities that arc economically efficient — 
stepping in only where there is a market 
failure. 



New Institutions 
Promote Adoption 

Since the 1940's, agricultural research 
and development have helped boost pro- 
ductivity by 230 percent However, the 
government share of this research and 
development has trended downward, 
from about 50 percent in the 1960's and 




New Economic Report on Industrial Uses 



Quality paper is being produced from kenaf. 
Animal fats and oilseeds arc supplementing 
petrochemicals in producing biodicscl and 
other fuels. And biodegradable packaging 
materials arc being made from com starch. 

In July 1993, US DA 's Economic Research 
Service will introduce a new Situation and 
Ouilook Report titled Industrial Uses of 
Agricultural Materials, providing economic 
data and analysis on these new markets. 



Published semiannually, in July and December, the new publication will cover 
several product categories; 







starches and carbohydrates from com, wheat, and potatoes; 






• fats and oils including tallow, lard, chicken fat. fish oils, and oils from soy- 
beans, sunflowers, cottonseed, rapeseed, flax, castors, crambe, and 
lesquerella; 

• fibers from traditional as well as new sources, such as kenaf; 

• animal products such as hides, bones, and feathers; 

• forest products from timber by-products and iccycJcd wood wastes, 

• natural plant products, natural rubber^ and resins including taxol and other 
plant-derived specialty chemicals, and rubber from guayulc. 

The new publication is supported by the Department of Energy's Office ofln- 
dustrial Technologies and by USDA*s AARC Center, Cooperative State Re- 
search Service, Forest Service, Agricultural Research Service, and Office of 
Energy. 

For mure information about the series, call Grej; Gajewskl or Lewrene 
Glaserat (202)219-0085. Or call 1-800-999-6779 to subscribe to Industrial 
Uses of Agricultural Materials Situation and Outlook (stock #1US). Domes- 
tic subscriptions are $16 (foreign $20). 
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1970's to less than 45 percent in the 
1980's* and likely will continue to drop. 
Many analysts believe that 10 get the big- 
gest "bang" for each research dollar, 
more Federal support is needed at the ap- 
plied, development, and demonstration 
(preoommcrcial) stages to move the basic 
research advances into the marketplace 

Congress set up the Alternative Agricul- 
tural Research and Commercialization 
(AARQ Center under the 1990 farm bill, 
to support precommcrdal development 
of nonfood and nonfecd uses of agricul- 
tural materials. Through the AARC Cen- 
ter, Congress is trying to bridge both a 
funding gap and an institutional gap. 
The institutional gap arises because the 
link is weak between scientists making 
discoveries and the firms marketing new 
products. The funding gap arises in part 
because risk remains high and costs tend 
to increase sharply at the precommercial 
stage. So capital is often lacking lode* 
velop technologies emerging from the 
laboratory but not yet ready for commer- 
cial prototyping. 

DuPOnt's expenditures to develop nylon, 
for example, increased by about a factor 
of 4 between the basic and applied re- 
search stages and the development and 
commercial production stages. The point 
between development and commercial 
production is where technology transfer 
often fails. The AARC Cfenicr is espe- 
cially situated to help private industry 
bridge the funding gap and bring "new 
use' 1 commercial technologies lo the mar- 
ketplace. The AARC Center and private 
firms share funding risks and share in the 
returns. The AARC Center funds pro- 
jects on a competitive basis and only 
when there is a strong financial commit- 
ment from the private partner. 

The AARC center is also establishing 
two regional centers this year to enhance 
regional and grassroots participation in 
the development of new uses for agricul- 
tural materials. The host institutions, 
chosen through a competitive process, 
will be the Kansas Board of Agriculture 
and the Northern Regional Agricultural 
Utilization Consortium, which currendy 
includes Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 



Through public -private partnerships, 
USDA's Office of Agricultural Materials 
is also helping to bridge this gap for prod- 
ucts as wide ranging as lubricants and 
polymers from vegetable oils, to news- 
print and bond paper from kenaf , to ther- 
mally insulating textiles from milkweed. 

The Technology Transfer Act of 1986 
promotes technology transfer by authoriz- 
ing Cooperative Research and Develop- 
ment Agreements (CRADA's) between 
government scientists and private compa- 
nies to develop particular discoveries. 
These agreements give the private compa- 
nies exclusive rights to develop govern- 
ment discoveries for a given time period, 
but no transfer of public funds is in- 
volved. 

Since 1986, scientists at USDA's Agri- 
cultural Research Service have estab- 
lished over 300 such agreements with 
various companies to commercialize tech- 
nology arising from their research, while 
USDA's Forest Service has established 
50 agreements. USDA is among the lead 
Federal departments in setting up 
CRADA's. 

(Doug Beach and Greg Gajewski {202) 
219-0085} EF 



Upcoming'Reports fromiUSDA's 
Economic Research Service 

The fallowing are June release 
dates for summaries of the ERS 
reports listed. Summaries are 
issued at 3 p.m. Eastern time. 



3 Western Hemisphere 
1 1 Tobacco 

16 Sugar & Sweeteners 

Yearbook 

17 Africa & the 

Middle East 

18 Agricultural Outlook 

22 Agricultural Resources 

23 Dairy 

28 industrial Uses of 

Agricultural Materials 
30 China 



Field Crops 
Overview 

Domestic Outlook— First 
Forecasts for 1993/94 

USDA' s first official projections for U.S. 
and global 1993/94 crops were released 
in the May World Agricultural Supply 
and Demand Estimates report. 

1993194 Wheat Stocks 
To Rebound 

U.S. wheat output, boosted by an abun- 
dant winter wheat crop, is projected up in 
1993/94. With total wheat supplies ex- 
pected to be the largest since 1990/91, 
and total use down slightly, ending 
stocks arc expected to increase. As a re- 
sult, the season-average price received by 
farmers is expected to drop markedly 
from the 1992/93 projected average. 

• Total wheat output is forecast up 2 
percent in 1993/94, at 2.5 billion 
bushels. Harvested area is 3 percent 
higher, and the winter wheat yield, 
at 40.8 bushels per acre, is forecast 
to be the second highest on record. 
Supplies arc expected up 3 percent 

• Total wheat use in 1993/94 is ex- 
pected down 2 percent, at 2.4 billion 
bushels, as lower exports more than 
offset an expected rise in domestic 
use. Exports are expected down due 
to heightened competition from Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Eastern Europe, 
and Canada, 

• Wheat stocks at the end of 1993/94 
are projected at 658 million bushels, 
up 29 percent from the forecast car- 
ryin level U.S. farm prices are ex- 
pected in the range of $155-52.95 
per bushel, compared with $3 + 25 in 
1992^93. 

Total 1993^4 winter wheat production, 
expected up almost 13 percent from the 
previous season, is boosting the forecast 
for total U.S. wheat output Abundant 
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Winter Wheat Conditions Are Best In 5 Years 



Best of previous 5 crop years 
Poorest of previous 5 crop years 




4/4 5/2 

Week ending 
1 = Very poor; 2 ~ PoonO = Fair; 4 = Good; 5 = Excellent 



moisture is the main factor behind the 
winter wheat increase, although cool and 
cloudy weather in April delayed crop pro- 
gress. 

• High winter wheat yields are ex- 
pected in the major producing states. 
The Kansas yield is forecast to be 
the fourth highest on record, while 
the Texas crop is expected to tie for 
third highest. 

• Because of cool, wet weather 
throughout the spring, the winter 
wheat crop was only 32 percent 
headed as of May 16, far behind the 
5-year average of 54 peiccnL In 
Kansas, the top producing state, only 
15 percent of the crop was headed. 

• Despite the lag in progress, over 20 
percent of the crops in California, 
Colorado, Kansas, Oregon, and 
South Dakota were rated excellent as 

of May 16. 



Corn Production 
To Be Lower , , . 

Com output is expected smaller in 
1993/94, due to lower area and a return 
to trend yield from the 199^93 record 
level. Total use is expected to match pro- 
duction, and ending stocks will be little 
changed from forecast carryin stocks. 

• Com production in 1993^4, at 8.5 
billion bushels. Is forecast down 
more than 10 percent from last 
year's record. Harvested area is ex- 
pected down, due largely to the 5- 
point increase in the ARR Yield- 
based on trend— is forecast at 122.7 
bushels per acre, down almost 9 
bushels from last year's record. 

• Total use is expected marginally 
higher in 1993/94, at S\5 billion 
bushels, than in the current year. 
Both FS1 and feed and residual use 
are expected higher, but exports are 
expected down, due largely to lower 
world corn trade. 

• Ending stocks are projected to be 
virtually unchanged in 1993/94, at 
2,1 billion bushels, and the season- 
average price is forecast in the range 



of $ 1 .S5-$2.25 per bushel in 
1993/94, near this year , s$2^2.15. 

Growers have had labor and inputs lined 
up, but wet fields delayed corn planting 
progress for the 1993/94 crop in most of 
the major producing states. Substantial 
delay can shift plantings to soybeans and 
other crops. 

• Only 40percentof the U.S. crophad 
been planted as of May 16, far be- 
hind the 78-percent average. 

• Progress was furthest behind in the 
Corn Belt Only 4 1 percent and 20 
percent of the Illinois and Iowa 
crops had been planted, compared 
with 86- and 84-penxnl averages. 

• In Georgia and Texas, drier condi- 
tions allowed planting progress to be 
near normal, and planting was al- 
most complete by mid-May. 

. . <ft Soybean Output 
Also Forecast Down 

A smaller soybean crop is expected for 
1993 than in 1992, mainly due to a return 
to trend yield from the record 1992 level. 
Total disappearance is also forecast 
down, but not by as much as supplies, 
dropping the projected ending stocks 
level. Lower expected stocks arc support- 
ing a potential increase in the season- 
average price. 

• Soybean output, at 2 billion bushels, 
is forecast down nearly 7 percent in 
1993. Harvested area is expected 
down slightly, and the average yield 
is forecast at 35.1 bushels per acre, 
down 2.5 bushels from the previous 
season's record. 

• Total use, at 2.1 billion bushels, is 
expected down almost 3 percent in 
1993/94, due mainly to a 45-milbon- 
bushcl drop in exports. Crush is pro- 
jected unchanged as modest growth 
in domestic meal use is offset by 
lower meal exports. 
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Corn and Soybean Plantings Are Later Than Average 



Corn 

Percent of acreage planted 
100 f 




6/13 



I l r 

6/27 7/1 1 



Soybeans 

Percent of acreage planted 

100 



60 



60 



40 



20 




4/18 



• Soybean ending stocks are projected 
down nearly 14 percent, at 280 mil- 
lion bushels, and the season-average 
price is expected within the range of 
$5.25-$6.25 pei bushel compared 
with this year's $5.50. 

Wet weather has delayed planting of the 
1993 soybean crop. Only 9 percent of 
the U.S. soybean crop had been planted 
as of May 16, well behind the 5-year 
average of 29 percenL 

• As of May 16, only 5 percent of 
Iowa and Illinois soybeans had been 
planted, although 33 and 44 pertem 



tending 



of the soybean crop is usually 
planted by then in those states. 

• In contrast, drier conditions in the 
Southeast resulted in planting pro- 
gress which about matched the 5- 
year average in most states in that 
region. 

Rice Supply To 
Set Record 

Despite a projected decline in repro- 
duction, total supplies in 1993/94 are ex- 
pected higher due to large carryin stocks. 



But coupled with a forecast rise in total 
use, ending stocks are expected down 
slightly compared with the 1992/93 pro- 
jection. Even with tighter ending 
stocks — which are expected to decline 
nearly 4 percent — low world prices arc 
expected to weigh on the U.S. season- 
average price. 

• Rice production in 1993, at 173 mil- 
lion cwt, is forecast down more than 
3 percent from the past season, due 
to a higher ARP and a return to trend 
yield. But coupled with large begin- 
ning stocks, the projected supply 
would set a new record. 

• Total rice use is projected up 4 per- 
cent in 1993/94, to a record 180.5 
million cwt, with increases projected 
for both domestic and residual use 
and exports. 

• The 1993/94 season-average price is 
forecast in the range of $4.50-$6 per 
cwt, compared with the $5-80-$6 
expected for this year, as world 
prices remain low. 

As of m id-May, rice seeding for the 1 993 
crop averaged almost 2 weeks behind 
normal and nearly 3 weeks behind last 
year, due to excessively wet fields. 

• Nationally, rice planting was 51 per- 
cent complete as of May 16, com- 
pared with the 5-year average of 75 
percent 

• In Arkansas, planting was only 40 
percent complete as of May 16, com- 
pared with an average of 71 percent 

• Mississippi planting was 36 percent 
complete, compared with the state's 
78-percent average. 

Cotton Ending Stocks 
Expected Up 

U.S. cotton production in 1993 is ex- 
pected up sharply from last season, partly 
due to the lower ARP. With supplies out- 
weighing the projected increase in total 
use, ending stocks for 1993/94 arc ex- 
pected up sharply, and at the highest 
level since 1988/89. 
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rket Prices 



Choice steers, Nebraska 

90 r- 



1 « 




*#** 1991 



60 1 1 r 1 1 r 1 1 1 t r 

Medium steers, Oklahoma City 2 

OOt 



Broilers, 12-city average 

Cenls^b, 
80 -r 





Eggs, New York' 

Cents/do^ 
10Oi 



Soybeans, Central Illinois 4 



80 1 1 r^— i t 1 1 1 m — i r 






S/bu. 
7.50 r^ 



6.50- 



J 992 




Barrows and gilts, 6 markets, Omaha Milled rice, SW Louisiana' 



Wheat, Kansas City $ 




Sorghum, Kansas City 

S/cwt, 
5,0- 




Hr • * * 

10-U— f r- 



t — t t r 



3,0 



-r t -i i r- 



Cotton, average spot market 

Cenls/lb. 
95t 




JFMAMJJASOND 'jFMAMJJASOND JfMAMJJASOND 

W 2 ydlow. 2 600-70G 1». medium no^ 3 Grade A large, 4 No. 1 yellow, S U$, No,2 long-grain. fl No. 1 HRW. 
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U.S. Field Crops-Market Outlook at a Glance 



Area 



Planted Harvested Yiefd Output 



Total 

supply 



Domestic Ending 

use Exports slocks 



Farm 
pnce 



— Mil acres — Bufacre Mtf. bu $/bv 



Wheal 
199293 
1993Q4 

Com 
1992/93 
1993/94 



723 
72.3 



79.3 
76.5 



624 
W.5 



39.4 
3a9 



2.459 
£.508 



721 131.4 9.479 
69L3 122.7 8.500 



Sorghum 

199093 13.3 
199394 11,2 



Barley 
1992/93 
199303 

Oats 
1992/93 
199394 

Soybeans 
1992/93 
199394 



Rice 
199293 
199394 



Cotton 
1992*3 
199394 



73 

7.7 



6.1 



59.3 
59.3 



3.17 
3.13 



1&2 
134 



122 
10.0 



72 
7.1 



4.5 
4.4 



56.4 
56.2 



728 
66.0 



62,4 
57.0 



65.6 
55.5 



884 
660 



466 
405 



295 
245 



37.6 2,197 
35.1 2,045 



2,999 
3.093 



10.583 
10.616 



937 
840 



597 
562 



472 
421 



2.477 
2^373 



1,148 
1,210 



6,745 
&950 



463 
433 



360 
355 



355 
310 



1.387 
1,073 



1,340 
1,225 



1.725 
1.550 



275 
275 



80 

ao 



,6 



765 
720 



510 
658 



2,113 
2,116 



"180 
132 



157 
147 



111 
106 



325 
280 



LbJacre 



Mil cut (roufi equrv.) 



3.25 
2.55-2.9S 



Z00-2.15 



1.80-1.95 
1.7D&20 



2.0a 

1.8&Z25 



1.33 
1.15-1.55 



5,50 
5,2W,25 

Sfcwl 



3.13 5.722 
3.06 5.655 

LbJacre 

699 
680 



179.1 
173.0 



2121 
217.6 



97.5 
100.5 

mi bales 



76.0 
80.0 



38,6 5.80*00 
37.1 4.506,00 



11.1 
12.4 



16.2 
17.5 



19.9 
21.9 



9.9 
10.3 



5.7 
6.0 



4.4 
57 



tfb 



54.60* 



Based on May 11, 1 993 Wold Agricuiual Si|5ptyand Demand Estimates; U.S. martetingyears lor exports. 
•WeightaJ-average price for August- April; not a season average. 
" 1I5QA Is prottbifed tram publishing cotton price projections. 
See table 17 lor complete delrttcm d terms 



Total cotton production in 1993, pro- 
jected at 17 + 5 million bales, is up 
nearly 8 percent from 1992/93, 
while supplies are forecast up almost 
10 percent If realized, the forecast 
supply would be the highest since 
1966. 

Total use is expected up 4 percent, 
with increases forecast for both do- 
mestic use and exports. The in- 
crease in use is not enough to offset 
the rise in supplies, however, and 
ending stocks are forecast up nearly 
30 percent, to 5J million bales. 



Although rains caused planting delays in 
April, planting progress far the 1993 cot- 
ton crop was just a few days behind nor- 
mal in mid- May. 

• Nationally, 54 percent of the cotton 
crop was planted as of May 16, just 
behind the 5-year average of 58 
percent 

• The greatest delays occurred in Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, which were 
27 and 22 points behind average. 



• In contrast, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Texas were 
ahead of schedule. 

[Joy Horwood (202) 219-0840} 

Global Market: 
Outlook for 1993/94 

The first projections for 1993/94 wheat 
and coarse grain supply and use by coun- 
try are introduced in this report. For 
rice, oilseeds, and cotton, only total 
world, foreign, and US. projections are 
incorporated this month; country break- 
outs for these commodities will be made 
in July. 

Wheat Imports 
To Fall 

Strong 1993/94 wheat production gains 
are expected in Eastern Europe and Aus- 
tralia, but not enough to offset even 
larger forecast production declines in the 
former Soviet Union (FSU), China, and 
the European Community (EC). Despite 
lower output in major producing coun- 
tries, global imports are projected to de- 
cline slightly. While imports by the FSU 
and China are projected up, reduced im- 
ports by India, South Africa, and others 
are offsetting the increases. 

Large stocks in the EC and Canada, and 
increased production in smaller export- 
ing countries, are expected to lead to 
strong competition for the contracting 
world market and lower export prices in 
1993/94, The lower volume of projected 
global imports, and large supplies in com- 
peting countries, are expected to result in 
reduced U.S. exports. 

• World wheat production is projected 
down 2 percent; foreign production 
also falls 2 percent to 481 million 
tons. 

• Eastern European output is projected 
at 32.5 million tons, up from 26.6 
million this year as it recovers from 
drought. 

• Production in the FSU is expected 
to fall 10 million tons, because 
unfavorable weather at planting 
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prevented some area from being 
sown last fall, and adding area of 
lower yielding spring wheat will 
make up only part of the shortfall. 
But FSU imports arc projected up 
only L5 million, limited by the avail- 
ability of cash. 

• China's output is forecast down 5 
million as some switching to more 
profitable crops occurs. But China's 
imports rise only 2 million tons, as 
large stocks are drawn down. 

• Implementation of CAP reforms in 
the EC reduced wheat area, but large 
carryin keeps projected exports at 21 
million tons. 

• Canadian exports are projected to 
rise 8 percent, Australia's rise 27 per- 
cent, and Argentina's are up 9 per- 
cent. 

• U,S. exports in 1993^4 are pro- 
jected at 33 million tons, down 11 
percent 

• U.S. sales to India, South Africa, 
and Eastern Europe are expected to 
decline sharply because, unlike 
1992/93, those countries' supplies 
are expected to be generally ade- 
quate to meet domestic use, 

• U.S. exports in 1992/93 increased, in 
part because Canada and Australia 
harvested a poor-quality crop. As- 
suming normal weather, both coun- 
tries will be able to expand exports 
of quality grain* reducing expected 
U,S. market share from 37 percent in 
1992/93 to 33 percent in 1993/94. 

Coarse Grain Trade 
Also Down 

World com trade is projected down 
sharply in 1993/94; little change is seen 
in trade of barley orsorghum. World 
corn production also is projected to de- 
cline in 1993/94. Most of this produc- 
tion drop is expected in the US, but 



corn harvests are also projected down 
slightly in other major producing coun- 
tries, including China and the EC, where 
area planted to both corn and barley will 
drop as CAP reforms take effect. 

• Projected global corn trade falls 10 
percent to only 56.2 million tons, the 
lowest since 1985/86. 

• Bigger crops reduce imports in East- 
ern Europe and southern Africa. 
The Republic of South Africa is pro- 
jected to import no corn, compared 
with 2.3 million tons in 1992/93. 

• FSU com imports continue to de- 
cline limited by availability of fi- 
nancing. Higher purchases of feed 
wheat are expected to reduce South 
Korea's com imports by 6 percent 

• China is expected to remain the lead 
competing com exporter, with ex- 
pected com exports of 8.5 million 

World Grain Trade Declines In 1993/94 



tons, compared with 9 million tons 
in 1992/93. 

With lower import demand, U.S. 
corn exports are projected down 1 1 
percent to 39.5 million tons, the low- 
est since 1986/87. 

Barley imports are likely to fall in 
Saudi Arabia and the FSU, the two 
largest importers, but the decline is 
offset by higher import demand in 
North Africa. 

With continued large carryin, EC 
barley exports are maintained at 7.5 
million tons, despite reduced area 
and production. And, as its barley 
area expands and production is pro- 
jected to recover, Canadian barley 
exports increase to 3 million from 
2.5 million in 1992/93, 





Year 1 


Production 


Exports 2 


Consumption 3 


Carryover 






Million tons 






Wheat 


1992/93 
1993/94 


557.5 
548.8 


100.3 

99.7 


5515 

554,7 


134,7 
128.7 


Com 


1992/93 

1993/94 


528-3 
502.1 


62.3 

56.2 


5045 
5125 


102.3 
925 


Barley 


1992/93 
1993/94 


164.7 

162,5 


16.0 
165 


164.6 
166-1 


30.5 
26.6 


Rice 


1992/93 
1993W 


350.8 
347.5 


14.5 
MA 


354.0 
354.0 


525 
45.7 


Oilseeds 


1992/93 
1993/94 


226.8 
228.3 


38.5 

MA 


1647 
NA 


22,7 
NA 


Soybeans 


1992^3 
1993/94 


116.7 

NA 


315 
MA 


96,1 

MA 


20.4 

NA 


Soybean meal 


1992/93 
1993/94 


76.0 

NA 


285 

MA 


755 
NA 


3.0 

NA 


Soybean dl 


1992/93 
1993W 


17.1 
NA 


4.3 
NA 

Million bates 


17.1 
NA 


1.9 
NA 


Cotton* 


1992/93 

1993/94 


825 
87.5 


26.6 
27.0 


64.4 
87.0 


385 
38,8 



Marketing years am: wheal. Jury-June: coarse grains and com, OtfoberSeptember; abeecfe, 
soybeans, meal, and oil. local marketing years eicept Bradl and Argentina «Ksied lo OOxtw- 
Sopierrfcet cotton, August-July. * FHoe trade Is lor me second calendar year, Crush only lor soybeans 
and oilseeds. * Cotton exports are revised 10 Include irade among the 12 countnea ot In a lornier Soviet 
Union and the 3 Baltic slater 
NA = Not available. 
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Rice Trade 
To Slip Slightly 

World rice import demand for 1993/94 is 
projected to decline for the second con- 
secutive year on the strength of projected 
good harvests In the major consuming 
countries. 

• World trade is projected at 14.1 mil- 
lion tons for the aggregate of local 
marketing year 1993/94, down frac- 
tionally from 14.13 in 1992/93 and 
15.1 in 1991/92. 

• Global 1993/94 consumption is pro- 
jected steady at 354 million tons, but 
foreign consumption drops fraction- 
ally 

• World production is projected down 
3.3 million tons to 347 5 million 
tons (milled basis), almost all of 
which is a decline in foreign produc* 
tion, down 3.1 million. 

Oilseed Production 
Projected Higher 

Gains in foreign oilseed production in 
1993^*4 are projected to more than com- 
pensate for a sharp drop in U.S. soybean 
production. Rapeseed production, re- 
duced by European drought and poor Ca- 
nadian weather in 1992/93, should 
increase in 1993/94. Larger output of 
sunflowcrsced is also expected, as Spain 
expands production and output recovers 
in Argentina. Abundant soybean sup- 
plies and strong competition from South 
America at the onset of the 1993/94 U.S. 
marketing year will constrain 1993/94 
U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean 
meal. 

• World oilseed production is pro- 
jected at a record 228.3 million tons, 
up about 1 percent, with China and 
Canada likely to show the largest 
year-to-year gains. 



• U.S. soybean exports are projected 
to decline from 20.8 million tons to 
19.6 million tons in 1993/94, while 
soybean meal exports drop from 6 to 
5.8 million tons. 

1992/93 U.S. Soybean 
Exports Still Strong 

In 1992/93, reduced world supplies of 
other oilseeds and expansion of world de- 
mand boosted U.S. soybean exports, de- 
spite a record soybean outturn in South 
America, Favorable weather in Brazil 
continues to maintain record yields, 

• Brazil's soybean production 
increased to a record 21.8 million 
tons, up 14 percent from 1991/92, 

• The U.S. share of ihe 1992/93 soy- 
bean market is estimated at 66.7 per- 
cent up from 65.9 percent in 
1991/92, and the U.S. share of the 
soybean meal market also rises frac- 
tionally. 

Cotton Output & Use 
Expected Up 

World cotton production is projected to 
rise in 1993/M as major producing coun- 
tries return to more normal yields after 
the weather- and pest-induced declines of 
the current season. The currently low 
prices should spur global consumption, 
but gains continue to be concentrated in 
large cotton producing nations. The larg- 
est consumption gains, however, are ex- 
pected for low-cost textile producers. 

Global trade is expected to grow only 
slightly, as demand by traditional cotton 
importers continues to contract because 
profit margins remain low for high-cost 
textile producers. Overall lower market 
shares for recent years reflect the addi- 
tion to global cotton trade* of trade 
among the 12 countries of the former So- 
viet Union and the 3 Baltic states. 



• World cotton output is projected to 
expand 6 percent. 

• Use rises more than 3 percent, and at 
87 million bales nearly equals pro- 
duction of 873 million. 

• Global trade is projected up only 2 
percenL Much of the gain is for- 
eign. Foreign outturn is forecast up 
5.5 percent to 70 million bales, 
while foreign consumption is pro- 
jected at 76J million bales, up 3 per- 
cent. 

• Foreign exports are expected to 
reach 21 million bales, nearly the 
same as this year. 

• Despite continued targe foreign ship- 
ments, U.S. exports are projected up 
300*000 bales to 6 million. And 
U.S. market share is expected to 
reach 22 percent, up from the current 
season, but the second lowest in the 
last 5 years. 

[Carol Whiiton (202) 219-0824} 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, do- 
mestic wheat; Janet Livczey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Jim Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Casiancda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and 
George Douvelis* domestic oilseeds; Ken 
Bowman, world cotton; Bob Skinner and 
Les Meyer, domestic cotton. World in- 
formation (202) 219-0820; domestic 
(202) 219-0840. n 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 

Beef Supplies To Grow, 
Prices To Ease 



Beef supplies are forecast to increase and 
prices to moderate over the summer, fol- 
lowing a winter and early spring of tight 
supplies, resulting in lower consumption 
levels and record prices. The number of 
cattfc slaughtered in the first quarter was 
down nearly 2 percent, while production 
declined over 4 percent Dressed slaugh- 
ter weights — averaging 677 pounds — 
were down 19 pounds. 

In the second quarter, improved weather 
conditions will result in improved rates 
of weight gain and higher slaughter 
weights. 

• Second-quarter beef production is 
expected to rise 8 percent from the 



first quarter, and nearly 1 percent 
from a year earlier. 

• On April 1 , the number of cattle on 
feed in the 13 quarterly reporting 
states was second largest on record, 
8 percent higher than a year ago. 

• Retail beef prices averaged $2*92 
per pound in the first quarter, and 
rose to $2.99 in April, 12 cents 
higher than a year earlier. 

• Second-quarter retail beef consump- 
tion will be about 16.4 pounds per 
capita, down 3 percent from a year 
earlier, but still rising seasonally 
from the first quarter. 

• Fed cattle prices, in the low $80*s 
per cwt in May, are expected to de- 
cline to the mid- to low $70* s in late 
summer 

Beef imports were up during the first 2 
months of 1993, following release of im- 
ported beef that had been placed in 
bonded warehouses in order to avoid ex- 
ceeding last year's beef import limit 
However, imports for 1993 are expected 
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to be down because of this year's tower 
beef import limits. Voluntary Restraint 
Agreements on imports have been negoti- 
ated for 1993 with Australia and New 
Zealand, the major suppliers of imported 
beef 

• Beef imports in January and Febru- 
ary 1993 were 18 percent above last 
year. Imports for the entire year are 
forecast to be down 3-4 percent 

• Shipments to Japan were down 6 
percent in January and February but 
arc forecast to increase for the year, 
Japan's import tariff dropped from 
60 to 50 percent on April 1, 

• Exports to South Korea may decline 
despite an increase in the minimum 
amount of beef it will import from 
all sources in 1993- This year's an- 
nounced minimum quota, up from 
66,000 to 99,000 metric tons, is be- 
low last year's 132.000 tons actually 
shipped into the country, and still 
well below expected imports in 1993. 



U.S. Livestock and Poultry Products-Market Outlook at a Glance 



Beginnir>g Total Ending 

stocks Production Imports supply Exports stocks 



Consumption 



Beef 



Pork 



Broilers 



Turkeys 



Eggs* 



1992 
1993F 

1992 
1993F 

1992 
1993F 

1992 
1993F 

1992 

1993F 



419 
360 

388 
385 

36 
33 

264 
272 



23,086 
23.176 

17,234 

17,406 

20,907 
21,722 

4.778 
4329 



13.0 
13.5 



5,882.7 
5,918.5 



Tote] Per capita 



Million pounds 

2.440 25,945 

2.335 25.871 



645 
670 

P 




18.267 
18,461 

20.943 
21,755 



1,324 
1,300 

407 
410 

1,469 
1,590 



5,042 171 

5.101 182 

> Million dozen 

4.3 5,899.9 157.0 

4,0 5,936J0 160.0 



Based on May 11, 1993 World Agricultural Supply and Demand Estimates, 

'Total consumption does not include eggs used for haichlng. 

F m Forecasi. 

See lables 10 and 11 \ot complete definition or lerms. 



360 

350 

385 
375 

33 

33 

272 

260 



13.5 
12.0 



Pounds 

24,261 66.5 

24,221 65.7 



17.475 
17,676 

19,421 
20,132 

4.599 

4,659 



5,002.8 

5.011.7 



53.1 
53.1 

66.8 
68.6 

18.0 

18.1 
No. 

235.1 
233.0 



Primary 
market 
price 



$/cwt 

75.36 

75-79 

43.03 
43-47 

*Ab 

52.6 
52-56 

605 
59-63 

Cfdoz. 

65.4 

72-76 
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Paying for Grazing on Public Lands 



Over mosi of the past decade, the 
spread has widened between fees 
charged by the Federal government 
for grazing cattle on Forest Service 
(FS) and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) lands, and the indexed 
value of forage. The 1993 Federal 
fee, at SI. 86 for a month's forage 
for one cow, horse, yearling, or five 
sheep, is lower than the appraised 
value of similar leased forage on 
private Lands. Two current legisla- 
tive proposals would more than 
double the Federal grazing fees. 

The fee for grazing on Federal 
lands is calculated from a base fee 
of $1*23 per AUM (forage for a 
1,000-pound cow or equivalent for 
one month), which was set in 1969. 
The fee has been adjusted annually 
since then, under provisions of the 
Public Rangelands Improvement 
Act (PR1A) from 1978 to 1986, and 
under a 1986 Executive Order 
which continued the PRJA formula. 

ThePRIA formula includes compo- 
nents which measure ability to pay 
in addition to forage value. Three 
price indexes arc used to adjust the 
fee; a forage value index, a prices- 
received index for beef cattle, and a 
prices-paid index for items used in 
western livestock production. The 
forage value index, which tracks 
grazing fees on comparable private 
land, has more than doubled since 
1970, while the PRIA ^calculated 
fee for public land grazing has in* 
creased 32 percent, on average. 
The actual fees charged by the Fed- 
eral government have not always 
matched the PRIA -calculated fees, 



because annual change in the fee is 
restricted to 25 percent, and be* 
cause a minimum fee of 51. 35 per 
AUM was set beginning in 1986. 

Grazing fee revenues are shared by 
Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments according to set formulas. 
On average, one-fourth of the total 
fee receipts goes to the Federal 
treasury; about half of the total goes 
to the BLM Districts andFS Re- 
gions Range Betterment Fund; and 
about one-fifth goes to state and 
county governments. Current total 
Federal fee receipts arc about $33 
million. About $52 million of total 
Federal rangeland program costs of 
$74 million are attributable to live- 
stock grazing. 

Economic effects of higher fees 
could be important in the West, but 
small nationwide. Just under 9 per- 



cent of the U.S. beef cow herd, but 
about 25 percenl of the Western 
herd, graze Federal lands at least 
part of the year, in 1988, more than 
12 percent of the forage consumed 
by western livestock came from 
Federal lands, compared with 3 per- 
cent for the U.S. The proportion of 
total forage from Federal grazing 
land in individual western states 
varies from 2 percent in Washing- 
ton to 43 percenl in Nevada. 

The U.S. sheep and goat industry 
depends more heavily on Federal 
grazing than the beef cattle indus- 
try. Federal lands provide 36 per* 
cent of sheep forage in the nine 
largest western sheep raising states, 
home to about half of the U.S. 
sheep flock. 
(Ken Mathews (202) 219-0710} 
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Pork Output 
Moves Up 

Hog slaughter in April rose about 3 per- 
cent above a year earlier, pulling down- 
ward pressure on hog prices. Stocks of 
frozen pork were reduced during March, 
a month when they usually rise. The 
stocks were drawn down in anticipation 
of increased pork output in coming 
months and because of higher-than- 
expected wholesale prices in March. 

Prices arc expected to rise seasonally dur- 
ing the remainder of the quarter* Increas- 
ing supplies of beef during the summer 
are expected to moderate the rise in pork 
prices, 

• Hog slaughter is expected to be 
about 4 percent above last year in 
the second quarter, and about the 
same as last year in the third, 

• Stocks of frozen pork are expected 
to remain below last year's levels un- 
til the fall months, 

• Hog prices fell from near $50 per 
cwt in late March, to the mid-$40's 
by the third week of April, Prices 
arc expected to rise seasonally to 
$50 per cwt at the end of the quarter, 

• Retail pork prices in April were the 
lowest since December 1989, and 
the farm-retail price spread in March 
and April was the tightest since May 
1990, 

Imports of pork products and live hogs 
increased in response u> higher prices in 
early 1993. 

• Imports of pork products were up 9 
percent in January-February, 

• For all of 1993, pork product im- 
ports are expected to be up about 4 
percent, with most of the increase 
from Denmark. 

• Imports of live hogs from Canada 
are up 25 percent. 



Broiler Growth Strong, 
Exports To Be Record 

Growth of broiler production continues 
through 1993, encouraged by strong do- 
mestic demand, record exports, stable 
feed prices, and higher broiler prices. Al- 
ready above last year's levels, prices 
were expected to get a seasonal boost 
from peak chicken consumption on the 
Memorial holiday and arc expected to get 
a boost on the Independence, and Labor 
Day holidays as well. Exports to the ma- 
jor markets of the Pacific Rim, Mexico, 
Eastern Europe, and Canada continue to 
be strong* and are growing in smaller 
markets, especially Romania, Iran, 
Jamaica, and China, 

Export Enhancement Program sales, 
which accounted for less than 3 percent 
of broiler exports in 1992, aided exports 
mainly to the Middle East. Most export 
credit and food aid sales of broilers have 
been targeted to the FSU, mainly Russia, 
and these will increase this year, 

• Weekly chick placements during 
April and May averaged about 4 per- 
cent above a year earlier, 

• From February through April, the 
number of chicks hatched — an indi- 
cation of broiler production 2 
months later — averaged around 4 
percent above a year earlier. On 
April 1, the size of the hatching-egg 
flock — an indication of production 3 
months later — was 4 percent larger 
than a year ago, 

• Broiler weights have been averaging 
1-2 percent above a year earlier and 
continue to increase in response U> 
demand for larger birds. 

• Broiler output will likely be up 
about 5 percent from a year ago in 
the second quarter. For the second 
half of 1993, output is expected to 
grow about 3-4 percent above 
second-half 1992. 

• Wholesale prices for whole birds arc 
expected in the mid- to upper 50* s in 
the sectiid and third quarters, sev- 
eral cents above last year. The an- 



nual average wholesale price in 
1993 is expected to be 52-56 cents a 
pound, compared with 52,6 cents in 
1992. 

• The retail price for 1993 is estimated 
at 87-88 cents, slightly above last 
yean 

• Broiler exports are expected to reach 
a record in 1993, about 720,000 met- 
ric tons, or more than 7 percent of 
production, 

Turkey Output 
Wanes 

Turkey production is expected to grow 
about 1 percent in 1993, the slowest 
since 1984*s 0,4 percent Slow growth 
reflects continuing poor returns to pro- 
ducers on a whole-bird basis, A trend to- 
ward heavier birds is expected to help 
maintain some production growth in the 
second and third quarters, Turkey stocks 
are below last year's levels, and prices 
are expected to be steady to slightly 
higher for 1993, Exports continued to 
grow in early 1993, and turkey consump- 
tion in Mexico— the top US, market- 
maintained its rapid growth. 

• Poult placements for second-quarter 
slaughter averaged about 2 percent 
below a year earlier, and placements 
for third-quarter slaughter were virtu- 
ally unchanged from a year earlier, 

• Net returns are estimated to have im- 
proved slightly over last year during 
the second quarter, nearing the break- 
even point Feed costs were about 9 
percent lower than a year earlier, 

• First-quarter turkey stocks dropped 
to 357 million pounds on April 1, 
9 percent below a year earlier. 
Whole-bird stocks, at 237 million 
pounds, were down 10 percent, 

• Second-quarter hen prices are esti- 
mated U> rise seasonally U> about 60 
cents a pound, about the same as last 
year. Prices of toms* favored for 
processing, arc estimated slightly 
above a year ago at 62-64 cents. 
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• First-quarter turkey exports were up 
15 percent compared with the first 
quarter of 1992. 

Egg Prices 
Continue Strong 

Lower per capita egg supplies will keep 
1993 prices above 1992 levels, although 
the size of the laying flock has remained 
slightly larger than last year. Flock re- 
placement will increase during the sum- 
mer as more pullets become available. 
Egg exports remain strong. Exports of ta- 
ble eggs to Hong Kong, the Middle East, 
Canada, and Mexico are expected to in- 



crease, though exports to Hong Kong and 
the Middle East will depend on Export 
Enhancement Program funds. 

• Flock size, 282 million hens, has re- 
mained nearly 1 percent larger than 
last year. 

• Third-quarter egg production will be 
1 percent larger than last year, and 
1993 egg production will be slightly 
above last year's 5.9 billion dozen. 

• Wholesale egg prices for the second 
and thiiti quarters will be 8-10 cents 
above last year's 62 and 64 5 cents 



per dozen. For 1993, prices will av- 
erage around 74 cents per dozen, 
compared with 65 cents in 1992. Re- 
tail egg prices for 1993 will be HO 
cents above last year's 86 cents per 
dozen. 

The first-quarter hatch of pullets for 
summer flock replacement was up 3 
percent 

Egg exports will reach about 160 
million dozen (shell-egg equivalent) 
in 1993, up 2 percent 
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DEIP Sale to 
Mexico Announced 

The dairy outlook far the summer bright- 
ened with the April 26 announcement 
that Mexico will buy 20,000 metric tons 
of nonfat dry milk under the Dairy Ex- 
port Incentive Program (DEEP). The 
DEIP announcement is expected to delay 
and moderate previously expected de- 
clines in nonfat dry milk prices and in 
cheese and farm milk prices. The pur- 
chases by Mexico, which will be shipped 
between May and August, nearly double 
the export subsidy funds committed to 
the 1993 DEIP. 



For further information, contact: 
Richard Stillman and Agnes Perez, coor- 
dinators: Steve Reed, catde; Leland 
Southard, Hogs; Lee Christensen, Larry 
Witucki. and Milton Madison, poultry; 
Jim Miller and Sara Short, dairy. All are 
at (202) 219-1285. EH 
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Orange Juice 
Prices Increasing 

Near-term futures contract prices for fro- 
zen concentrated orange juice (FCOJ) hit 
botlom-of-the-barrcl levels in January 
and February following upward revisions 
in Brazil's 1992/93 orange output. 
Prices have since recouped some of their 
earlier Losses in response to increased 
consumption in the U.S. and a downward 
revision of Florida's production. Near- 
term futures are considered an indicator 
of current cash prices. 

Although prices have recovered recently, 
they are expected to continue to be low 
compared with the 1980 f s. Demand for 
fresh and processed oranges in the 
1990'sisnoi expected to keep pace with 
production growth. 



Agricultural Economy 



• FCOJ nearby futures prices dropped 
below 70 cents per pound of solids 
in January 1993 from $1.64 in 
December 1991; by mid-May, near- 
term futures had risen to near $1 per 
pound. 

• Estimates of Brazil's 1992/93 output 
rose in the m iddle of the Florida sea- 
son, from 275 million boxes to 290 
million. 

• Florida's 1992/93 orange production 
is estimated at 184 million boxes, a 
32-percent increase over 1991/92 
output. Estimates of the juice yield 
for Florida oranges rose as the sea- 
son progressed, from the fust esti- 
mate of 1 .48 gallons of concentrate 
per 90-pound box in October, to 
1.58 gallons in May. 

• Florida Department of Citrus projec- 
tions indicate orange output in Flor- 
ida, the source of about 85 percent 
of U.S. juice oranges, could range 
from 250 to 270 million boxes per 
year within 10 years. In addition, 
world orange production is expected 
to grow faster than current consump- 
tion trends during the remainder of 
the century. 



Tomato Processor- Prices Begin Recovering As Supply Levels Off 
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*rocessing Orange Prices To Stay Low 



Large omnge crops in Florida and Brazil have dropped 199^93 processing 
orange prices to their lowesi level in recent years. Although prices have be* 
gun to recover, they are unlikely id rise to levels of the 1980's. Increased 
world trade has generated price competition in the orange juice market, and 
Florida's growers have boosted output and Lowered costs through improved 
farming practices. 

The on-tree value of oranges in Florida, an estimate of the price received by 
growers* averaged $2/26 per 90-pound box from November 1992 through 
March 1993. This 5-month average for 1992/93 compares with a season- 
average price of $6J0 last year and S7.58 during 1987/88. Although nominal 
prices for juice oranges were lower than $2.26 in the early 1970's, when 
adjusted for inflation, the 1992^3 price received by Florida growers would 
be the lowesi price on record. 

Processing orange prices are not expected to remain at iheir current low level 
indefinitely; however, they are not likely to rise to 1980's levels in the near fu- 
ture. Id inflation -adjusted dollars, Florida orange prices are likely to continue 
their downward trend. Reasons for the low price prospects are that production 
in Florida is expected to rise and Brazil is expected to continue aggressive 
price competition in the U.S* and world markets. Florida and Brazil are the 
world's two largest producers of oranges for juice. 

Large orange crops are expected in Florida throughout the 1 990' s as recently 
planted groves approach peak production. Florida producers planted a large 
number of orange trees in the late 1980's, following freezes that destroyed 
many groves. Because the new groves were planted more densely than older 
ones, production per acre will likely be higher and costs lower* Orange trees 
typically reach bearing age 3 years after planting and are full-bearing after 15 
years. Many trees planted in the 1980's are beginning to produce and have 
not yet reached their maximum production potential. 



" 



World output as well as Florida production is a key factor in determining 
prices received by growers. Increased world orange juice production is ex 
pected during the remainder of the 1990's, creating more price competition for 
Florida producers. 



Brazil's producers have signaled their in 
tcntions to compete in world markets by 
developing the Japanese market for or- 
ange juice. Two of Brazil's largest or- 
ange juice companies are investing in a 
terminal at the port of Toyohashi in Ja- 
pan, and promotion of a Brazilian brand- 
name juice to be sold by Japanese 
distributors. The new terminal will 
enhance the distribution of Brazilian 
orange juice in Japan, as well as in other 
East Asian countries. Japan eliminated 
the quota system for orange juice im- 
ports in April 1992, and Brazil supplied 
about 70 percent of Japan's orange juice 
imports that year. 
Diane Bertelsen (202)219-0883} 







Processing Tomato 
Prices Moving Up 

The IIS. processing tomato industry be- 
gan recovering in 1992 from several 
years of unusually low product prices, 
the result of rising stocks. Annual pro- 
duction exceeded marketings in 1989, 
1990, and 1991. Processors conse- 
quently accumulated excessive stocks, 
which pushed product prices in 1991 and 
1992 to their lowest levels in 10 years. 

Production cutbacks and an improving 
trade balance helped draw down stocks 
during early 1993. and some rise in 
wholesale prices was seen this spring. 
Moderate output expansion is expected 
in 1993, but to less than pre- 1992 levels. 

• F.o.b. prices for industrial tomato 
paste, an indicator for the processed 
tomato products market, averaged 
30.5 cents a pound during marketing 
year 1991AJ2. the lowesi in 10 years. 
Prices for tomato paste in May 1993 
were in the range of 34-35 cents a 
pound. 

• Processors and growers indicate they 
intend to contract 9.8 million tons of 
tomatoes in 1993, 14 percent more 
than in 1992. 

• Actual processing production 
dropped to 8*8 million tons in 1992 
from 10.9 million in 1991. Contract 
production accounted for 98 percent 
of 1992 production. 

• Estimated consumption of canned to- 
mato products rose to 70 pounds a 
person during 1990-92 from an aver- 
age of about 63 pounds during the 
previous 10 years. Lower prices 
may explain pan of the increase. 

Almond Output Lower, 
Prices Strong in 1993194 

U.S. almond supplies will likely continue 
to be light in 1993/94, given small carry- 
over stocks and lower production. 
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• Almond production in 1993 is esti- 
mated at 520 million pounds, shelled 
basis, down 5 percent from the year 
before but 6 percent ahead of 1991. 

• If the 520-million-pound output is re- 
alized, supplies for the 1993W sea- 
son would be tight for the second 
year in a row. Beginning stocks on 
July 1 , 1993 are expected to be tight 
because of small supplies and brisk 
demand during the 1992/93 season, 

• Sparse carryover stocks and contin- 
ued robust demand could set the 
stage for a second consecutive year 
of strong prices. Grower prices 
were estimated at $1 30 a pound in 
1992/93, up from $1,19 the year 
before. 

Sugar Tariff -Rate 
Quota Period Extended 

USDA announced that the period for the 
1992/93 U.S. tariff-rate quota for sugar 
will be extended, so that it will end on 
September 30, 1994, instead of Septem- 
ber 30, 1993. The level of the quota also 
was changed. The actions are anticipated 
to help prop up domestic sugar prices, 

• The tariff-rate quota was raised from 
1 ,356,945 short tons, raw value, for 
the 12 months ending September 30, 
1993 to 2,500,04 1 tons for the 24 
months ending September 30, 1994 
(annually, down from 1356,945 to 
1,250,020 ions per year), 

• The new tariff-rate quota effectively 
reduces the annual rate of sugar im- 
ports during the 24 months ending 
September 30, 1994 by 107,000 tons. 

Floriculture 
Output Grows 

Increases in sales of potted flowering 
plants, bedding and garden plants, and 
cut greens more than offset declines in 
cut flowers and foliage plants in 1992. 
And sales are expected to grow in 1993 
because of increased domestic demand. 
Value of sales provides a measure of to* 
lal output of all horticulture products. 



A Growing Green Industry 




Floriculture and environmental horticulture com prise one of the fastest grow- 
ing sectors in U.S. agriculture — the green industry— which more than doubled 
its sales between 1982 and 1991 . Green industry cash receipts (at the grower 
level) rose to $84 billion in 1991 , 10 percent of farm cash receipts for all 
crops. These estimates exclude sales of cut Christmas trees, seeds, and food 
crops. 



Retail sales of flowers, plants, and related horticultural products have grown 
twice as fast as gross domestic product over the past decade, reaching $40.7 
billion, or $160 per person, in 1992. At the retail level, floricullural products 
account for about 42 percent and environmental horticulture products for 
about 58 percent of the green industry's plant sales. 






Floriculture consists of cut flowers and decorative greens, potted flowering 
and foliage plants, and bedding and garden plants. Although usually grown in 
greenhouses or under other protective cover, some floriculture crops, such as 
cut flowers, are grown partly outdoors. 

Environmental horticulture refers to live plants used for water and soil conser- 
vation, wildlife preservation, air quality enhancement, and providing shade 
and an aesthetic space. Most environmental horticulture plants are perennial 
and last several years. Examples of environmental horticulture plants include 
landscape trees, shrubs, bulbs and sod, groundcovers, and nursery stock. 



Green industry production is labor-intensive, requiring a large proportion of 
hand labor. The floriculture sector hired an estimated 132,000 workers at the 
peak season during 1992. Payroll was an estimated $900 million for workers 
involved in growing and harvesting operations. Many additional jobs such as 
sales and landscaping services are linked to floriculture and environmental hor- 
ticulture. The environmental horticulture sector employed an esumated 
238,000 workers, with a payroll of approximately $1 .6 billion. 



Floriculture and environmental horticulture crops arc grown commercially in 
all 50 stales and are among the top five commodities in 21 stales. They rank 
second to dairy in California and second to citrus in Florida in 1991, green in 
dustry farm cash receipts ranked sixth among all commodity groups, behind 
cattle and calves, dairy products, corn, hogs, and soybeans, and surpassing 
broilers for the first time. 






Green industry sales have grown since 1980 despite increased competition 
from imports, especially cut flowers from Colombia and other Central and 
South American countries. Approximately 60 percent of the cut flowers sold 
in the U.S. are imported. 






Imports are expected to continue playing a major role in the U.S. cut flower 
market in the 1990's. Several major exporters have cost advantages over U.S. 
producers due in part to lower labor and energy expenses. In addition, the An- 
dean Trade Preference Act eliminated tariffs on cut flowers from Colombia 
and other Andean countries, further reducing the costs of exporting to the U.S. 

Sales of landscaping plants are highly linked to new housing and commercial 
construction. Plant sales were strong in the 1980's when housing construction 
was strong, but have declined in the 1990's as construction has slowed. 
[Doyle Johnson and Tarra Johnson (202)219-08831 
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• U.S. domestic grower sales of flori- 
culture crops rose 2 percent to $3.1 
billion (farm-gaic value) in 1992. 
This estimate is based on a 36-state 
survey of growers with annual sales 
of $10,000 or more. 

• Domestic grower sales of poued 
flowering plants and cut cultivated 
greens increased 4 and 1 percent 
Potted flowering plants arc becom- 
ing increasingly popular for indoor 
and patio use and for holidays and 
gift giving, and growers plan to in- 
crease production area of most varie- 
ties of poued flowering plants in 
1993. 

• Bedding plant sales rose 11 percent 
in 1992. Bedding plant demand has 
risen in recent years because of in- 
creased popularity of planted flow- 
ers. Bedding plant production is 
expected to continue its growth in 
1993. 

• Grower sales of foliage plants de- 
clined 7 percent in 1992, perhaps 
reflecting some switching by con- 
sumers to poued flowering plants 
and cut flowers. 

• U.S. grower sales of cut flowers 
declined 4 percent in 1992. Retail 
sales continued to rise as imports 
captured a larger share of the U.S. 
cut flower market Domestic cut 
flower output may decline further 
during 1993, given continuing pres- 
sure from imports. The production 
area of carnations, chrysanthemums, 
and gladioli intended for harvest in 
1993 is lower than in 1992, while 
the area of roses is nearly unchanged. 

[Glenn Zepp (202) 219-0883] 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bertelsen, fruit 
and lice nuts; Gary Lucier, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Vcrner 
Grise, tobacco (202) 2 19-0883. David 
Harvey, aquacultuit; Lewrene Glaser, in- 
dustrial crops (202) 219-0085. LS 




Peaches Cut 
Seasonal 
Slice of the 
Fruit Market 



Once dubbed the "queen of fruits," 
peaches arc still a popular sea- 
sonal item on the fresh fruit mar- 
ket. White fresh-market peaches have 
not kept pace with other leading fresh 
fruits in domestic consumption over the 
last two decades, peach production has 
trended upward. Exports of peaches (in- 
cluding nectarines), mosdy to Canada 
and Mexico, have risen steadily from 30 
million pounds in 1970 to 156 million in 
1992, and are expected to continue grow- 
ing throughout the 1990*s. 

Several factors may have contributed to 
static per capita domestic fresh peach 
consumption since the 1970's. First 
prices for peaches rose faster than prices 
for most other substitute fruit including 
strawberries and grapes. Second, some 
consumers may prefer fruits that require 
less preparation time than peaches. 

Seasonality may also help explain why 
peach consumption has trailed that of 
other fresh fruits— peaches have re- 
mained a summer treat In 1992, about 
83 percent of the peach supply was mar- 



keted during May through September. 
While imports of fresh peaches, mostly 
from Chile, have increased during the off- 
season (October-April) in recent years, 
they have lagged imports of some other 
fruits. Grapes, for example, were mar- 
keted in steady quantities almost all year 
during 1992, with imports filling in dur- 
ing the off-season in the U.S. 

In addition, a larger selection of imported 
fruits has become available to the con- 
sumer during the last several decades, 
possibly increasing market share among 
these individual fruit commodities. For 
example, annual consumption of pineap- 
ples, half of which are imports, more 
than doubled from under a pound to 
about 2 pounds per person during the last 
two decades. Annual consumption of 
mangos, which are mostly imported, 
climbed from 0-05 pound to about half a 
pound per person. 

In 1992, Americans consumed approxi- 
mately 63 pounds of fresh peaches (in- 
cluding nectarines), about 3.5 pounds of 
canned peaches, and just under half a 
pound of frozen peaches. Canned peach 
consumption has declined since the early 
1970's, reflecting growing consumer 
preference for fresh fruit over canned. 

Clingstone peaches — so named because 
the fruit clings to the stone — arc the ma- 
jor type grown for processing into peach 
slices, baby food, juice, and fruit cock- 
tail. Freestones are mostly used for the 
fresh market 

California, which supplies almost half of 
the fresh-market production and nearly 
all of the processed production, reported 
a fairly good peach bloom ihis year. Cali- 
fornia accounted for 44 percent of U.S. 
fresh-market peach production in 1992, 
followed by South Carolina (with 12 per- 
cent), Georgia (9 percent), and New Jer- 
sey (6 percent). Harvest of the 1993 
peach crop began in California during 
mid-April. The Georgia peach crop, al- 
though larger than in 1992, could be 
down from normal due to damage during 
an intense winter storm In mid-March, 
and frost damage on April 3. Peaches in 
South Carolina and New Jersey were ap- 
parently not significantly afFecied by the 
March storm. 
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Califomia'sCentral Valley has cool win- 
ters, long, warm summers, fertile soil, 
and low humidity, contributing to yields 
that are more than double those in most 
eastern and southern states. Peaches are 
the lop- valued fruit crop in Georgia, New 
Jersey, and South Carolina, and are also 
important in Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Washington, and other fruit- 
producing states. 

Seasonal Nature 
Affects Markets, Prices 

The seasonal shipping and price pattern 
is quite distinct for peaches, because they 
are available during only part of the year 
and arc highly perishable—storage is lim- 
ited to 2-3 weeks after harvest The U.S. 
marketing season for fresh peaches be- 
gins as early as April and concludes in 
September or October, as growers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country enter the mar- 
ket and as varieties with different 
maturity dates are harvested. 

Grower prices are generally highest early 
in the season and then fall during peak 
shipping months in July and August 
Prices usually rebound when shipments 
decline in September. Off-season im- 
ports, primarily from Chile, have tripled 



in the last IS years, but imports still are 
equal to only 5 percent of U.S. supply. 

Because marketing seasons overlap for 
most peach producing states, there is con- 
siderable competition among domestic 
sources. Fresh-market peaches from 
California generally command higher 
prices than peaches from Georgia, South 
Carolina, or New Jersey. California 
peaches are usually more uniform than 
peaches from most other states, and their 
quality is consistency high. 

Growers either pack their own peaches or 
contract through custom packinghouses. 
For California peaches, packinghouses 
engage brokers to sell the produce nation- 
wide. For peaches from most other 
states, brokers usually market the prod- 
uct regionally. Some peaches arc also 
sold locally through farmers' markets 
and other direct outlets. 

More than 100 peach varieties are grown 
in the U.S. Becauseof its climate, Cali- 
fornia has the longest marketing season, 
which begins with the fust shipments of 
the "Flordaprincc" variety in mid-April. 
Popular varieties subsequently marketed 
include Flavorcrest In early June, Elegant 
Lady in late June, and O' Henry in July. 
The season ends with Autumn Crest in 
late September or October. 



Califomfo Varieties Lead Off the Domestic Peach Season In April 
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Research is leading to development of 
peach varieties with higher yields, 
stronger pest resistance, and other desir- 
able characteristics, and could result in 
an expansion of the areas where peaches 
are grown. 

# USDA recendy released an early va- 
riety called Summerprince, which is 
grown in the southern and eastern 
U.S. and harvested in early June 
when prices are higher than later in 
the season. 

+ New rootstocks are being developed 
with more resistance to a number of 
pests, including ring nematodes 
which lead to bacterial canker and 
tree death. 

# Development and use of dwarfing 
peach rootstocks will someday re- 
duce tree sizes and cut labor costs up 
to 50 percent Apple growers have 
used dwarfing rootstocks for many 
years with considerable success. 

# Peaches are not cold-hearty, and 
growing areas are limited by mini- 
mum winter temperatures. Univer- 
sity-based research in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia may soon lead to 
an interstem grafting technique that 
delays blooming, thus possibly 
avoiding freeze damage. The pro- 
cess combines a rootstock, an inter- 
stem from a delayed-bloom variety, 
and one from a fruit-bearing variety. 
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'Do the Ripe Thing 

Research and promotion activities for 
peaches are conducted by Federal and 
state governments, as well as by private 
industry groups. For example, the Cali- 
fornia Tree Fruit Agreement (CTFA) con- 
sists of several Federal marketing orders 
funded by grower assessments, which 
promotes peaches and other soft fruit in 
domestic and world markets. The CTFA 
also establishes and enforces quality 
standards. State marketing agreements 
promote peaches in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and other slates. 

In some states, growers and shippers pro- 
vide information and funding to the in- 
dustry so that peach promotions are in 
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place during peak shipping times to help 
generate demand. For example, CTFA 
recently designed an advertising cam- 
paign with the slogan '*Do the Ripe 
Thing," to promote stone fruit consump- 
tion. Brown paper bags with special in- 
structions on how to ripen fruit properly 
M home — a key factor in encouraging 
peach consumption — are made available 
in supermarket produce departments. 

The National Peach Council, an organiza- 
tion of growers/shippers, is attempting 
for the first time to gather information 
from all regions of the country to deter- 
mine weekly national supply. The infor- 
mation will help all regions promote 
peaches and keep buyers better informed 
about supplies. This could help limit 
large marketings that drive down prices. 

California Canning 

California grows about 95 percent of 
U.S. peaches for the processing market 
About 750 growers marketcling peaches 
to California's nine fruit processors. 
Many growers arc represented by a bar- 
gaining association that annually negoti- 
ates with processors over prices. The 
association represents more than half of 
California cling peach production. To 
take advantage of economies of scale and 
seasonality, most peach processors han- 
dle other processed ftuits and vegetables 
as well 

California cling peach production is ex- 
pected to trend upward during the next 
several years as more cling peach bearing 
acreage comes into production, Rela- 
tively high prices in the 1980's spurred 



growers to plant more cling peach acres 
in California. Growers will likely face 
lower prices in the next 3-5 years if the 
current production trend continues. 
Lower prices, though, would make U.S. 
canned peaches more price-competitive 
in the world market 

The U.S. is the world's largest producer 
of canned peaches, followed by Greece. 
Greece is both the primary source of U.S. 
canned peach imports and the primary 
competitor in U.S, export markets. U.S. 
exports represent about 5 percent of U.S. 
canned peach use. Most exports go to Ja- 
pan, Taiwan, and Canada. Imports make 
up about 5-10 percent of U.S. supply, 

A 1989 agreement between the LLS.and 
the European Community (EC), includ- 
ing Greece, addressed a U.S. complaint 
that the EC was unfairly subsidizing the 
processed fruit industry, and brought EC 
prices more into line with U.S. prices. 
The implementation of the agreement re- 
duced subsidies paid to EC canncrs, and 
increased the final EC product cost, al- 
though not above that of California, Nev- 
ertheless, according to a recent study, 
Greece continues to be a lower cost pro- 
ducer than the U.S., and now supplies 
much of Europe, once a large U.S. export 
market. 

World production of peaches for proces- 
sing is expected to rise during the next 
several years, led by increases in the U.S. 
and Greece. Chile and Argentina are ex- 
pected to become more competitive in 
the future as output grows and product 
quality improves. The canned fruit indus- 
try in South Africa is also expanding, fol- 



lowing reduction in the 1980's due to 
trade sanctions. 

Growth Areas Seen in 
Exports, Niche Markets 

California produces most of the U.S. 
fresh-market peaches destined for export 
About 80 percent of fresh peach exports 
goto Canada. Exports to Mexico, the 
second-largest market, have been increas- 
ing since about 1986 when Mexico 
joined GATT and reduced trade restric- 
tions. The value of peach exports to 
Mexico has increased almost 60 percent 
in just the last 3 yeare, to 514 million. 

Fresh peach exports would be expected 
to increase further if the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) is ap- 
proved and implemented UiS. peach ex- 
ports to Mexico are estimated to more 
than double by theendofihe 15-year 
transition period if NAFTA is imple- 
mented, according to a recent ERS study. 
U.S. peach production would be some- 
what higher than it would be without 
NAFTA. 

With the number of farmers 1 markets in- 
creasing in the U.S. in recent years, more 
fresh-market peaches are likely being 
sold through these ouUets. Consumption 
of frozen peaches — which includes fro- 
zen peach slices for pies and other uses — 
has also increased during the last 20 
years. Recent increases in demand for 
peach juice offers another alternative for 
California peach growers, although this 
market is limited. 
[Dennis Shields (202) 219-0884] £ 
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Agricultural 
Reform 
In Russia 



One of the central challenges of 
agricultural policy reform in ihe 
Russian Federation is to trans- 
form the institutions of agricultural pro- 
duction and commerce into a market 
system while minimizing the social 
costs. In order to balance these two 
objectives. Russian agricultural policy- 
makers have adopted a strategy of intro- 
ducing partial and gradual reforms. 

Russia has made some progress in agri- 
cultural reform since the end of 1991, 
when the Soviet Union was dissolved 
and Boris Yeltsin and a small group of 
reformers around him began to guide 
Russia toward a market economy. In 
1992, in addition to deregulating food 
and farm-gate prices and allowing the es- 
tablishment of a small number of private 
farms, Russia also permitted ihe forma- 
tion of a limited number of private com- 
modity exchanges. The Moscow Grain 
Exchange, Moscow Commodity Ex- 
change, and Russian Commodity and 
Raw Material Exchange were among 
those created. 



Price deregulation was the most success- 
ful reform initiated in 1992, contributing 
to changes in production and consump- 
tion for which it was intended However, 
producer and consumer prices only par- 
tially allowed market signals to commu- 
nicate between consumers and producers, 
since the state reintroduced subsidies in 
May 1992 for both producers and con- 
sumers after initially eliminating them. 

The retention of the state procurement 
system remains as the pillar of the mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities. Pro- 
ducer subsidies continue to bail out 
unprofitable producers, particularly in 
the livestock sector. These policies have 
reinforced trends of the past 2 years to- 
ward barter in interrepublic and intra- 
republic trade and continue to lead to 
production of a mix of agricultural goods 
in a variety to satisfy producers and state 
planners, rather than consumers. 

The partial and gradual approach to re- 
form has resulted in policy inconsis- 
tency, and has slowed the emergence of 
private producers and markets. New poli- 



cies have not yet been significant enough 
to shift the agricultural economy from 
state domination. In short, real reform 
and irctnxtiiring in agriculture is still in 
its infancy in the Russian Federation. 

Price Deregulation 
Alters Consumption 

In January 1992, deregulation of retail 
and wholesale prices for most goods 
eliminated producer and consumer subsi- 
dies (both explicit and implicit) and in ef- 
fect decreased real consumer income. 
These changes decreased the consump- 
tion, profitability, and production of most 
agricultural commodities, particularly in 
the livestock sector. 

Before 1992, consumers and producers 
received price subsidies for livestock 
products. Consumer prices for meat, 
milk, butler, and other animal products 
were kept artificially low, causing short- 
ages and resulting in price subsidies for 
those consumers who were able to pur- 
chase these products. Likewise, farm- 



State Procurement Share of Russian Farm Products Has Declined 
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U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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Russians Have Reduced Consumption of Meat and Fish Since 
Reforms Began . . . 



Lbs. per capita 
200 




Meat & meat products 

- . . While Consuming More Potatoes and Grains 

LoS per capita 



Fish & fish products 




Potatoes Grain products 

Meat and meat Products include fat and offals. Grain products include pulses. 
Source; State Committee for Statistics of Russian Federation. 

In 1992, average real wages in the Rus- 



gatc prices for animal products were kept 
artificially high in comparison to world 
prices, resulting in a price subsidy for 
livestock producers as welL 

The subsidies received by livestock pro- 
ducers and consumers were instrumental 
in raising per capita consumption of 
these products to levels considerably 
above those of other countries wilh simi- 
lar per capita incomes. For instance, ac- 
cording to data from the U.N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Venezuela and 
Mexico, with per capita GDP levels simi- 
lar to Russia's in 1990, consumed much 
less meat per capita than Russia. 



sian Federation fell sharply from their 
level of the previous year, reducing real 
disposable income. Russians reacted by 
reducing their consumption of high- 
priced livestock products and substitut- 
ing bread and potatoes. 

The high-production, high-cost livestock 
industry created by subsidies became un- 
profitable when subsidies were reduced 
through price deregulation. Input prices 
were deregulated, along with farm and re- 
tail prices, and the price of inputs for live- 
stock products (in terms of how many 
tons of output they cost) rose consider- 



ably more than prices of inputs for grain. 
The change in relative prices caused a 
squeeze on profits in the livestock sector. 

Reduced profitability of livestock prod- 
ucts prompted Russian farms to reduce 
herd sizes through increased slaughter- 
including breeding stock — and by limit- 
ing herd replacement in 1992. Meat and 
milk production in Russia fell by 18 per- 
cent in 1992* and cattle and swine inven- 
tories fell by 7 and 15 percent. Even 
witha 15-percent fell in per capita meat 
consumption, average consumption still 
exceeds that of many countries with com* 
parable per capita income levels. 

State Procurement 
System Retained 

The principal problems to date with Rus- 
sian agriculture have not been in the 
level of total output, but in inefficient use 
of resources, weak market incentives, 
and the sheer waste in the marketing, sup- 
ply, and distribution system. One of the 
main impediments to reform had been 
the state procurement and distribution 
system, and the state setting of farm 
prices. State, collective, and private 
farms were required to sell a portion of 
their agricultural products to the state and 
cooperative procurement agencies, at 
prices established by the state. 

The 1992 reforms weakened but did not 
eliminate a main feature of the old sys- 
tem— state procurement. Farm-gate 
prices were deregulated, and they began 
following private market prices. The por- 
tion of total production procured by the 
state in 1992 dropped by 30 percent or 
more for specialty crops and 10 percent 
or more for livestock products from 
1991. The state lost its near monopsony 
power for oilseeds and sugarbeets and 
will most likely continue to lose market 
power for all commodities in 1993. 

Despite substantial declines in procure- 
ments in 1992, authorities have not dis- 
banded the system which continues to 
inhibit the development of robust, coun- 
try-wide private markets for agricultural 
commodities. Altemau ve marketing 
channels for agricultural commodities in- 
clude collective farm markets — the tradi- 
tional exception to the stale procurement 
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system — and barter. Recently permitted 
private exchanges have involved a rela- 
tively small portion of sales. 

High inflation caused fanners to use the 
barter system more heavily in 1992, regu- 
larly exchanging sugar, grain, meat, and 
cotton for spare parts, fuel, and other 
farm inputs. The increased use of barter 
has disrupted input purchases and led to 
increasingly wasteful use of unprocessed 
grain in livestock feeding. 

For example, in 1992, grain procure- 
ments as a portion of total production 
were low by historical standards. Farm- 
ers kept larger stocks of grain for feeding 
directly to livestock, for wages, and for 
barter. The rise in the portion of animal 
feed made of unprocessed or slighdy 
processed grain reduced feed quality 
from already low levels. Poorer feed 
quality contributed to falling productivity 
in the livestock sector. 

The state procurement system in Russia 
ts set to change somewhat in 1993. The 
Russian government has announced that 
in 1993 it will reduce procurement tar- 
gets by 10-78 percent, depending on the 
commodity. For example, the meat pro- 
curement target for 1993 is only 22 per- 
cent of its level in 1992, the grain target 
is 46 percent of ihe 1992 level, and ihe 
sugarbeet target, 69 percent. 



Moreover, according to an agreement be- 
tween the government, the Agrarian Un- 
ion (representing state and collective 
farms), and AKKOR (Association of 
Peasant Farms and Agricultural Coopera- 
tives, representing private farmers), 1993 
state procurement prices for agricultural 
commodities will be adjusted based on 
changes in input prices. 

While national procurement targets are 
being reduced, the Russian government 
has authorized the establishment of re- 
gional commodity procurement funds in 
1993, which will likely be financed lo- 
cally. However, if local government pro- 
curement prices are below commodity 
exchange prices in 1993, local authorities 
will probably attempt to prevent export 
of agricultural commodities out of Lheir 
regions, thus preventing the formation of 
nationwide commodity markets. 

Private Sector Gaining, 
But Stilt Smalt 

Specialty crops have traditionally been 
produced mostly on private plots, farms, 
orchards, and gardens in the Russian Re- 
public, and the use of private land for 
growing grains and livestock is increas- 
ing. According to the limited available 
data, potatoes, vegetables, and fruits 
were raised nearly exclusively on private 
plots, gardens, and orchards in 1991 > 



Private Share of Livestock Holdings and Output In Russia Is Growing 
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Grain, fodder, and oilseed crops contin- 
ued to be raised predominantly on state 
and collective farms. The large majority 
of livestock production and holdings was 
in the state sector, though the portion in 
private hands grew rapidly in 1991 and 
1992. 

The nonstate/collecdve farm sector now 
occupies a 10-percent share of agricul- 
tural land in the Russian Federation. Pri- 
vate land is held in: 

• private plots, 

• gardens, 

• orchards, 

• individual private farms, 

• livestock cooperatives, 

• agricultural cooperatives, and 

• collective and state farmland reregis- 
tered as associations of private farms. 

This share is the result of an extraordi- 
nary growth in new forms of land owner- 
ship in 1992. On January 1 , 1992 the 
portion of agricultural land held in the 
nonstate/collective farm ownership ar- 
rangements listed above had been only 
3.8 percent and on January 1, 1991 , 2,2 
percent. 

The right to buy and sell land and the 
consequent creation of a genuine land 
market has been a bone of contention be- 
tween conservatives in the Supreme So- 
viet, and bberal reformers, since the first 
legislation on land ownership was passed 
in 1990- Several laws have been passed 
related to the ownership and privatization 
of land in the past 3 years, and the admin- 
istrative restrictions on ownership in this 
legislation have so far prevented the for- 
mation of a genuine market for agricul- 
tural land. 

Despite considerable progress in ihe de- 
velopment of private farming in 1992, 
the private share of total Russian agricul- 
tural production is still relatively small 
outside the fruit and vegetable sector. If 
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the 1992 changes continue, cattle herds 
might become predominantly private 
within the foreseeable future. However, 
the main cash crops would still be pre- 
dominantly produced by state and collec- 
tive farms. 

One Step Forward, 
One Step Back 

Beginning in May 1992, the government 
began to backtrack from the reforms of 
the first quarter. As agricultural produc- 
tion and profitability declined, many 
state and collective farms, state agribusi- 
ness enterprises, the Supreme Soviet, 
and the Russian Congress of People's 
Deputies (in May and December 1992) 
blamed the reforms. 

In response, the government reintroduced 
fiscal subsidies, extended soft loans to ag- 
ricultural producers, and in May 1992, 
announced new crop and livestock price 
subsidies. For consumers, local govern- 
ments maintained partial price controls 
on some food products throughout the en- 
tire year, though these were limited by lo- 
cal budgets. Finally, in December 1992, 
sizable subsidies to state millers and bak- 
ers were announced in order to slow price 
increases for bread and bakery products. 

The reintroduction of producer and con- 
sumer subsidies in 1992 and 1993 re- 
versed much of the effect of price 
deregulation. Despite the partial reversal 
of price deregulation inherent in these 
measures, there has not been a return to 
shortages in consumer markets, or a re- 
expansion of the livestock industry. 
However, the World Bank estimates that 
the cost of subsidies in the food and agri- 
cultural sector in Russia in the 1992/93 
July- June agricultural year will be about 
11.5-12.5 percent of GDP,about the 
same as in calendar years 1990 and 1991. 

A more viable reform package would 
substitute private producers, wholesalers, 
processors, and markets for the existing 
system and make the ruble a stable 
means of exchange. This combination 
was the key to successful reform in 
China and the relatively successful eco- 
nomic transition taking place in Poland. 

Successful reform in China and Poland 
might offer some examples for reformers 
in Russia despite disparate conditions. 



Although following these examples 
would involve large-scale restructuring, 
it might well lead to less overall decline 
in output than the continuation of current 
policies. Moreover, the restructuring thai 
would result would be more sustainable 
in the long run, since the goods produced 
would be those that consumers wanted 
The transition from socialist to market 
agriculture requires a package of inter- 
connected reforms — including price liber- 
alization, macroeconomic demand 
stabilization, and supply-side reforms — 
part of which was enacted in 1992. 
[David Sedik (202) 219-0620] ST 1 
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Lumber 
Prices Linked 
To Housing 
Markets 



In a volatile lumber futures market, 
prices doubled between October and 
March and then fell about 25 percent 
in April. The May lumber contract on 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange hit a 
historical high of $458.20 per 1 JOOO 
board feet on March 15. Since then, it 
has dropped — often by the allowed daily 
Limit of $ 10— to $317.80 at the end of 
April. 

Prices of lumber have been fluctuating 
too, though by less than futures prices. 
Lumber prices were nearly 30 percent 
higher in February than a year earlier, 
and they rose another 8.7 percent in 
March. 

These arc the largest swings in recent 
history, but it is not the first time these 
prices have moved in a big way. Lumber 
futures rose 34 percent between Novem- 
ber 1978 and August 1979, while lumber 
prices rose 22 percent between Novem- 
ber 1982 and July 1983. 
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Do such fluctuations mean changes in 
housing prices? If so, when, by how 
much, and for how long? 

According to model simulations based on 
historical data, change in lumber futures 
prices has a slower, weaker, and shorter 
term effect than change in lumber prices 
themselves on housing and shelter prices. 
For example, a one-time 10-percent jump 
in the lumber futures price would have 
no noticeable effect on housing prices un- 
til a year later, and none on shelter prices 
until nearly 2 years later. Housing prices 
would then increase 2,6 percent over 
2 1/2 years for every 10-percent rise in 
the lumber futures price. Similarly shel- 
ter prices, after the initial lag, would rise 
1 percent over a year. 



A 10-percent increase in lumber prices, 
however, would mean an immediate rise 
in construction materials prices and a rise 
in housing prices after9 months. For 
every 10-percent increase in lumber 
prices, housing prices would rise an aver- 
age of 5.4 percent over about 3 1/2 years, 
more than double the percentage effect of 
futures prices. And a 10-percent increase 
in lumber prices would begin lifting shel- 
ter prices after 14 months, 9 months 
sooner than the futures price increase. 
Shelter prices would then rise nearly 5 
percent over a 33-month period, after the 
lag of 14 months- 

Simulations show that following a one- 
time 10-percent increase in the national 
price index for lumber, futures prices re- 
act quickly and sharply, with most of the 
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increases occurring in the first 3 months, 
and then tapering off by iheend of a 
year. Following that one-time 10-percent 
increase in lumber prices, the average in- 
crease in ihe futures price is 16 percent, 
spread over a year. 

Conversely, a one-time 10-percent 
increase in the futures price would mean 
lumber prices would increase 3.S percent 
over 14 months, with most of the in- 
crease coming in the first 2 months. 

Housing Prices Take 
Longer to React 

Construction companies take time to 
plan, build, and sell housing. This is re- 
flected in the delayed reactions between 
futures market performance and housing 
prices. A futures contract is a commit- 
ment to deliver or acccpi delivery of a 
commodity at a specified price on some 
future date. Contracts are actively traded 
every day, and liquidity in the futures 
market is much greater than in the hous- 
ing markeL Futures prices can react 
quickly to new information. Prices of 
construction materials, and especially of 
housing and shelter, take longer to react 
to changes in market conditions. 

In addition, the lumber traded in the fu- 
tures contract is only one part of the na- 
tional lumber market. The only lumber 
futures contract traded on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange is for Spruce-Pine- 
Hr, 2x4, Standard and Better grade. The 
lumber is produced primarily in Canada 
and used mostly in construction. So the 
lumber futures price does not reflect all 
of the shifting supply-and-demand forces 
in all of the different lumber markets in 
the nation. 

Housing services are made up of more 
than lumber. The index of housing 
prices includes a broad range of items, in- 
cluding services of both owner-occupied 
and rental structures, as well as heating 
fuel, furnishings, and maintenance 
prices. Shelter is a narrower group of 
products, focusing on services of owner- 
occupied and rental structures. 
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About The Model... 




In this analysis* a monthly vector autorcgrcssion model was constructed using the 
prices of lumber futures, and indexes of lumber prices, wholesale construction ma- 
terials prices, consumer housing prices, and consumer shelter prices from January 
1976 to December 1992- The Bureau of Labor Statistics supplied the monthly 
producer price index values for lumber and construction materials and the con- 
sumer price indexes for housing and shelter for urban consumers. 






The lumber futures price was the closing price of the contract nearest to expira- 
tion, except during the delivery month when the contract of next nearest expira- 
tion was used. This may have introduced some seasonal variations, but such 
variations and other dmc -dependent influences are accounted for in the model. 

To sec how the markets react to each other, and to produce the results reported 
here, a one-time lO-perccm increase was simulated in futures prices and in lumber 
prices. The model is linear, so results from the 10- percent change can be multi- 
plied by 2 to observe the effects of a 20-pcrcent change and by -1 to sec the ef- 
fects of a I0*pcrcenl price decrease. 




Radical Change 

In Market Structure? 

In general, lumber prices have not al- 
ways been as variable as they have dur- 
ing the last 2 years. Prior to 1991, the 
average annual change in lumber prices 
was 6 percenL To explain the recent rise 
in the level and variability of prices, ana- 
lysts cite cutbacks and uncertainly in the 
lumber supply, environmental concerns, 
and the increase in demand for lumber as 
the economic recovery lifts housing 
demand. 

As with all models, if the fundamental 
structure of the market has undergone a 
radical break with the past, the results 
would have limited applicability to the 



current situation. But despite increased 
volatility, the structure of lumber mar- 
kets appears to be unchanged. The re- 
straints on timber supplies over the past 
couple of years are not much different in 
character from the intermittent restraints 
on supplies caused by other impacts, 
such as railroad and mill workers' 
strikes. Prices fluctuated sharply during 
those events as well, but the markets con- 
tinued to balance available supplies with 
demand. 

Lumber remains a basic commodity 
traded in an auction-like setting, with 
many buyers and sellers linked by an effi- 
cient information network, 
[Ronald A, Babula (202) 219-0785, 
Greg Gajewski (202) 219-0085, and Phil 
Colling (202) 219-0868} F 




Technology 
Lowers 
Ethanol Costs 



In the last 10 years, technological in- 
novation in ihe ethanol production 
process has reduced costs dramati- 
cally. Energy is the largest operating 
cost in ethanol production, and reduction 
in energy use has accounted for most of 
the cost savings. A shift to larger plants 
and the adoption of energy-saving inno- 
vations have reduced the energy required 
to produce a gallon of ethanol by nearly 
two-thirds. 

The use of improved strains of yeast for 
fermentation has also contributed to cost 
reductions. These innovations have col- 
lectively lowered the cost of producing a 
gallon of ethanol from $135-51.45 per 
gallon in 1980 to Jess than $1 .25 in 1992, 
a 34-percent decline in inflation-adjusted 
terms. 

Similar cost reductions will be achieved 
in the next 10 to 15 years if a host of new 
innovations can be successfully inte- 
grated into production facilities. These 
innovations are ihe product of recent ad- 
vances in scientific fields as diverse as 
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Regulatory Environment Will Affect 
EthanoPs Future 



Ethanol-blended gasoline currcnily receives a 5,4-ceni-pcr-gallon excise tax 
exemption for 10-percent blends. Coupled with this Federal support are vari- 
ous state and Local incentive schemes thai provide additional support The 
Federal support without which the production of ethanol would be largely un- 
economical, is in effect until the year 2000, 



Major increases in short-run production, however, may be related to the out- 
come of regulatory interpretation and legislation. The new Clean Air Act 
(CAA) requires the nine highest ranking ozone nonauainmem areas to sell re- 
formulated gasolines beginning in January 1995. The recent EPA supplemen- 
tal notice of proposed rulemaking on reformulation would offer an incentive 
for adding renewable oxygenates such as ethanol-blcndcd gasoline. Rules for 
the reformulated gasoline program are under review and open for comment; 
finalization has not yet occurred. Two ethanol producers have announced a 
moratorium on the construction of new plants pending the outcome of the rule 
making. 

Ethanol is also playing a strong role in a Federal Oxygenated Fuels program 
which began in November 1992. The CAA mandated the Oxygenated Fuck 
program for 39 urban areas which are either moderate or serious CO nonattaln 
mem areas. 

The ethanol ethers, ethyl tertiary butyl ether (ETBE) and tertiary amyl methyl 
ether (TAME), could also play a potentially importam role in a reformulated 
gasoline program. Unlike 10-percent ethanol blends, ethanol and methanol 
ethers help reduce emissions of volatile organic compounds, Ethanol ethers 
have the additional advantage of being produced from a renewable resource* 



I 




genetic engineering and materials sci- 
ence. For example, genetically altered 
yeasts that tolerate high concentrations of 
ethanol can lower energy costs. 

The impact of scientific advances is not 
limited to innovations in production fa- 
cilities. Farm practices that raise com 
yields, and lower input costs, could mean 
lower prices for com, the primary feed- 
stock in ethanol production. In addition, 
development of high-value uses for by- 
products of ethanol production will also 
generate additional revenue. 

Innovations at 
The Plant Level 

Ethanol plants are achieving a high level 
of control over the production process 
through the use of membranes— thin 
sheets of semiporous material that selec- 
tively filter desired substances from the 



production stream. One experimental de- 
sign would allow water and ethanol to 
penetrate a membrane while trapping the 
starch and yeast in the fermentcr. With 
the yeast retained, fermentation can pro- 
ceed continuously at a fraction of the con- 
ventional batch rate of 40-50 hours. 
Coupled with energy -efficient distilla- 
tion, continuous fermentation with mem* 
branes could considerably reduce 
equipment requirements of plants con- 
structed in the next few years. 

Membranes also are likely to be used in 
the saccharification stage, in which com 
starch is converted to sugar for fermenta- 
tion. Enzymes and starch are retained, 
while glucose and water are allowed to 
pass through* By reducing saccharifica- 
tion time in a wet-milling plant to 10 15 
hours and reducing enzyme requirements 
by a factor of 10, this process could 
shrink operating costs by 1 2- 1 .5 cents 
per gallon of ethanol. 



The development of low-cost reliable 
membranes may allow many plants to re- 
cover high-value by-products and to 
lower operating costs at many points in 
the production process. The energy and 
equipment needed to dry the by-products 
could be significantly reduced by run- 
ning liquid components through a micro- 
filtration unit to separate excess water. 
By-products such as lactic acid may then 
be recovered and concentrated through a 
system of membranes. Higher value, 
low-volume by-products, such as citric 
acid or sorbitol, may also be extracted as 
more sophisticated membrane technol- 
ogy becomes available. 

Improving the fermenting organism is an- 
other method of lowering operating 
costs. The development of yeasts thai 
can function in higher ethanol concentra- 
tions could lower the energy costs of dis- 
tilling alcohol by 0,8 to 1.2 cents per 
gallon of ethanol. In the longer run, a 
wholly different fermentation organism 
may replace yeast In laboratory testing, 
the bacterium Z. mobitis has speeded fer- 
mentation, raised alcohol yields slightly, 
and allowed fermentation at higher tem- 
peratures. 

Although these organisms are likely to re- 
duce the cost of refining ethanol from 
com starch, the greatest potential for bio- 
logical improvements lies with the devel- 
opment of new organisms thai can 
convert biomass other than corn into etha- 
nol For example, converting the hull 
and other fiber portions of the corn ker- 
nel into ethanol could raise yields from 
2.6 to nearly 3 gallons per bushel. Organ- 
isms have been developed that are capa- 
ble of converting most organic material 
into ethanol and other products. 

Alternative Feedstocks 
Soon Feasible? 

The relatively high cost of com, limited 
markets for com ethanol by-products 
such as com gluten feed and dried grains 
and solubles, and competition for land 
suitable for com cultivation are likely to 
limit massive increases in the production 
ofetlianol from corn. Doubling of etha- 
nol production from com would require 
approximately 350 million addiuonal 
bushels of com each year, put upward 
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pressure on the price of corn, and double 
the supply of by-products. Ethanol made 
from other food crops, such as potatoes 
and sugarcane, would also be expensive 
because of their high value as human 
food products. 

Production of ethanol on a large enough 
scale to substitute for gasoline is likely to 
come from other forms of available 
biomass. Among the lower cost — and 
more abundant — forms of biomass are 
agricultural residues, waste streams from 
agricultural processing, municipal solid 
wastes, yard and wood wastes, recycled 
newspapers, and crops grown expressly 
for their energy content 

Conversion of waste materials and agri- 
cultural residues into ethanol could pro- 
duce up to 3.8 quad of energy each year 
(1 quad = 10 Bui). Crops grown ex- 
pressly for energy content on excess crop- 
land could produce 1 1 .4 quad of energy 
annually, according to a 1991 article in 
Science. Together these sources of en- 
ergy would account for half the total an- 
nual consumption of energy in the U.S. 
transportation sector. 

The technology for converting most 
biomass into ethanol has until recently 
been unproven and too costly for com- 
mercial-scale ventures. Although simple 
sugars are ultimately fermented to form 
ethanol from both com and biomass feed- 
stocks, the sugars in biomass are more 
tightly bound in long chains, and some 
simple sugars are different from the sug- 
ars in corn. 



A pair of recent advances has largely 
overcome these problems. First, a pro- 
cess that uses enzymes to break down the 
bonds between chains of sugar has been 
well tested, and research has now shifted 
to producing these enzymes inexpen- 
sively. Second, genes that instruct other 
organisms to ferment different sugars 
have been introduced into E. coli The re- 
sulting organism b capable of fermenting 
a variety of sugars with high productivity 
and with fermentation yields that match 
those of common yeast strains. 

In the long term, biomass-derived 
ethanol may begin to complement etha- 
nol derived from com. The conversion 
of biomass into ethanol would greatly in- 
crease the supply and variety of feed- 
stocks available for ethanol production. 
Operating and capital costs for biomass 
conversion plants are estimated to be 
comparable to costs at corn conversion 
plants, and the cost of biomass feedstock, 
especially waste materials, can be dis- 
tinctly lower. Technical barriers to eco- 
nomical biomass conversion, however, 
still exist, and lower cost Levels may be 
achieved only after pilot plants are con- 
structed and the production process is 
refined. 
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Read More About It 

The research results cited in this 
article arc discussed in detafl in a 
report by USDA's Economic 
Research Service — "Emerging 
Technologies in Ethanol Produc- 
tion," ERS Report No. AIB-663, 
January 1993 (S9 per copy). Addi- 
tional ERS analysis on the effects 
of increased ethanol production on 
agriculture can be found in "Etha- 
nol and Agriculture, 1 * May 1993 
(ERS Report No. 667, $6 per copy). 



Call J'800'999-6779 to order. 




Further Cost 
Savings Needed 

Ethanol fuel supplements imported oil 
with a domestic renewable resource that 
provides some environmental benefits. 
The use of ethanol as a fuel for vehicles 
in the U.S. has grown from insignifi- 
cance in 1977 to nearly 900 million gal- 
lons in 1991. An ethanol industry has 
emerged through a combination of gov- 
ernment support and new technologies, 
which enabled large-scale production of 
ethanol from domestic resources. 

Growing consumer acceptance of 
ethanol-blended fuels* incentives to gaso- 
line blenders, and decreasing costs of pro- 
duction were responsible for the swift 
rise in ethanol production* In a climate 
of fiscal restraint and competition from 
other alternative fuels, however, the con- 
tinued growth of ethanol production will 
depend on the introduction of a new set 
of cost-saving innovations into the pro- 
duction process. 
[Neil Hohmann (201) 219-0429] V 
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Food Safety Issues- 
Modernizing Meat 
Inspection 



The classic food safely image of a white-jacketed inspec- 
tor eyeing meal in a slaughterhouse may soon be joined 
by a scientist peering through a microscope. The Fed- 
era] government is stepping up surveillance of microbial food- 
borne contaminants, as the public adjusts Its perception of food 
risks. The recent disease outbreak caused by Escherichia coli 
0157:H7, a bacterium, has accelerated government activities 
aimed at improving the U.S. meat and poultry inspection 
system. 

In this outbreak, hamburgers containing E. coli 0157:H7 were 
linked to hospitalization of children in the state of Washington, 
and subsequent investigation revealed other cases in California, 
Nevada, and Idaho. The Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDQ has confirmed that more than 500 cases of ill- 
ness and four deaths were associated with the outbreak. 

CDC researchers estimate that between 7,668 and 20,448 per- 
sons become ill from exposure to E. coli 0157:H7 annually in 
lheU.S. Whilemostaremildcases,betweenl380and3,681 
(18 percent) lead to hospitalization, and over 100 result in 
death. USDA's Economic Research Service (ERS) estimates 
that the medical costs and the costs of lost productivity attrib- 
uted to E. coli 0157:H7 range from $229 million to $610 mil- 
lion annually. 



The meat that was involved in the recent outbreak did pass Fed- 
eral inspection. However, the present UJ5. inspection system is 
the product of an era when less scientific knowledge was avail- 
able about the microbial origins of foodbornc disease. The sys- 
tem uses sight, touch, and smell, rather than systematic 
microbiological testing, to detect potential safety problems, 

USDA's Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) is now re- 
viewing methods for better assessing and controlling microbial ' 
pathogens in raw meat and poultry. 

USDA has also announced a '*two-track" strategy aimed at im- 
proving the performance of current meal and poultry safety pro- 
grams while designing the programs of the future. This plan is 
intended to address each link in the chain from farm to table — 
the live animal, the slaughter process, the processing plant, the 
food-service process, and consumer education. The plan in- 
cludes the FSIS and Animal and Plant Health Inspection Serv- 
ice portions of the USDA Pathogen Reduction Program. 

Government is not.acting alone. The food industry is also con- 
ducting research on pathogen reduction, establishing better 
manufacturing processes, and educating the public on safe food 
storage, handling, and preparation practices. As government in- 
dustry, and consumer groups put more emphasis on consumer 
education in the wake of the E. eoliOlST.WI outbreaks, the gap 
between public perception and scientific understanding of 
health risks from foodbome illness may begin to close. 

While consumers often have ranked residues from pesticides as 
the number-one health threat, scientific evidence indicates that 
foodbome microbial contaminants are the top threat to public 



Most Cases of Foodbome Disease Are Caused 
By Bacteria 



Campylobacter 

Salmonella 

Staphylococcus aureus 

Streptococcus 

Shigella 

Enteric £ coli 

Miscellaneous bacteria 

Parasites 

Viruses 



0.5 1 + 1.5 2.0 

Million 

Estimated number of cases annually. Parasites: toxoplasma, trichinetta, taenia 
saglnata. and taenia solium. Viruses- hepatitis A 

Adapted from Closing the Gap: The Burden of Unnecessary fitness. Oxford 
University Press. 1987* 
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health, Foodbome illnesses from £.c^'0157:H7 are just the 
lip of the iceberg of foodbome illnesses from all microbial 

sources. 

Foodbome Disease; 
Costs to Society 

Microbial contamination of food is estimated to cause from 
6*5 to 33 million human illnesses and 6,000 deaths annually 
in the U.S. Of the various sources of microbial contamination — 
bacterial, parasitic, and viral — bacterial agents cause the largest 
number of foodbome disease outbreaks. In addition to con- 
sumption of food, the pathways of human exposure include 
direct and indirect contact with a live animal, direct and indirect 
contamination by the carcass or other animal product, and cross* 
contamination with other foods. 

About 92 percent of the 54,540 cases of foodbome disease con- 
firmed by CDC between 1983 and 1987 were caused by bacte- 
rial agents, including Clostridium botulinum, £. coli. Salmon- 
ella. Shigella, Staphylococcus aureus, and Streptococcus. Sal- 
monella was the most frequent of the bacterial sources, causing 
57 percent of the reported outbreaks, 62 percent of the cases, 
and 30 percent of the deaths. 

Most cases of foodbome disease are not reported. However, 
CDC has analyzed the limited number of reported cases and has 
identified some of the foods responsible for foodbome disease 
outbreaks. Thcsourceof about 13 percent of the cases caused 
by all foodbome pathogens between 1973 and 1987 was dairy. 
About 10 percent were associated with poultry and 9 percent 
with beef, while seafood, pork, produce, and eggs were the 
sources in, at most, 5 percent of the illnesses. In over 55 per- 
cent of the cases, the cause was unknown. 

Among the illnesses caused specifically by E. coli 0157:H7, 
beef has been identified as the source in about half the out- 
breaks reported to CDC in the last decade, and unpasteurized ap- 
ple cider, unpasteurized milk, water, raw potatoes, turkey roll, 
and mayonnaise have also been implicated. 

USDA's Economic Research Service has estimated that medi- 
cal costs and productivity losses from foodbome disease caused 
by several major bacterial pathogens — Salmonella, Campylo- 
bacter jejuni or coli. E. Coli 0157:H7, and Listeria monocyto- 
genes— art between $2.5 and $3.4 billion a year. Costs for 
several major parasitic foodbome diseases — Toxoplasma gon- 
dii, Trichinella spiralis. Taenia saginata, and Taenia solium — 
were estimated at about $2.6 billion dollars a year. 

ERS used the cost-of-illness (COI) method to estimate medical 
costs and lost productivity. Medical costs were estimated using 
nationwide data bases such as the American Hospital Associa- 
tion's hospital room rates and Medicare's reimbursement rate 
for procedures such as kidney transplants. Productivity loss is 
the reduction in production when workers were ill and missed 



Dollar Costs Resulting Irom Foodbome Pathogens 
Reach Into the Billions 



Pathogen 


Cases 


Deaths 


Annual 

medical & 

productivity 

costs 




— Number - - - 


$ million 


Bactariim: 
Salmonella 


1,920,000 


960-1,920 


1.188-1,588 


Campylobacter 
jejuni or coti 

Escherichia coti 
01S7:H7 


2,100,000 

7,668-20,448 


120-360 
146-389 


907-1.016 
229-610 


Listeria 
monocytogenes 


1,526-1,581 


378-433 


209^233 


Parasite: 
Toxoplasma 
gondii 

Trichinetla spiralis 
Taenia sagtnata 
Taenta solium 


2.090 

131 
694 

210 


42 







2.628 

0.8 
0.2 

0.1 



Annual coaii, 1992. Exclude* loxoplasmic encepJialttl* Infection* HI 255Q- 
10,200 AIQ6 paJtenls, 50 paroanl of whlcti may have a loodtx* n* ortglr 
Co4li sxdude cyilerlcof coils, wtlldi may have Indlreel foodbome 
Iransmtaton, 



work. The daily wage of an individual is used as a proxy for 
the value of output produced in a day's work. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports average weekly earnings. The imputed 
dollar value of lime spent by parents caring for children, and the 
cost of paid caretakers, are included in the estimates. Productiv- 
ity loss for those who die is the present value of lifetime earn- 
ings. 

According 10 ERS estimates, deaths arc the greatest component 
of costs from several major bacterial diseases (Escherichia coli 
0157:H7, Listeria monocytogenes, and Salmonella). However, 
for the most cosdy parasitic disease, toxoplasmosis, the greatest 
category of costs is the reduction in earnings due to lifetime dis- 
ability. 

The COI measure is only a lower bound of the true social cost 
of illness because the opportunity costs of self-protection behav- 
ior such as maintaining a highly sanitary kitchen ait ignored 
For microbial foodbome contaminants, these opportunity costs 
may be a part of daily life whether one eats at home or in a 
restaurant 

Other methods for estimating the benefit to society of safe food 
are likely to assign higher values than COI to food safety be- 
cause they arc more comprehensive and include compensation 
for pain and suffering, the loss of leisure time, medical ex- 
penses, and lost productivity. Also, people with a preference 
for higher risk foods, such as hamburger grilled rare, may be 
willing to pay a premium for safer ground beef. 
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Government/Industry 
Collaboration 




One victory in the war against food pathogens illus- 
trates how cooperation between government and in- 
dustry can lead to safer food for consumers. 

In the Late 1960's. the production of cooked and 
mast beef began to shift from small delicatessens to 
small, specialized processors. During the same pe- 
riod, USDA's Food Safety and Inspection Service 
approved the pumping of solutions of flavoring 
agents into beef, and consumers were able to enjoy 
unique flavors. 

However, an unexpected problem emerged: the act 
of pumping Liquid into the meat transferred bacteria 
from the meat's surface to its interior. Since, in ac- 
cordance with consumer preferences, the interior 
meat was often cooked only until rare, Salmonella 
present in the interior was able to survive the cook- 
ing process. 

As a consequence, in 1969 and several times again 
in the years 1971-77, there were outbreaks of hu- 
man salmonellosis from cooked beef. Then in 
1977, FSIS passed emergency regulations requiring 
that cooked beef be heated to an internal tempera- 
ture of 145° F. Though the industry reacted nega- 
tively to this initial regulation, it organized a 
coalition of trade groups to support the develop- 
ment of new data in concert with USDA. 

The result was thai, in 1978, new cooked beef regu- 
lations were mandated, permitting 15 combinations 
of temperature and holding time. The regulations 
allowed processors substantial flexibility and per- 
mitted the safe preparation, under precisely con- 
trolled conditions, even of beef products cooked 
very rare. Though largely effective, the regulations 
were tightened following a single 1981 outbreak in 
the Northeast. 



Meat Inspection System 
Still Evolving 

The current U.S. meal and poultry inspection system was devel- 
oped through a gradual process of evolution, according to a 
1985 National Research Council report- Meat inspection in co- 
lonial times was rudimentary and not a matter of any great pub- 
lic concern. The raising and slaughtering of food animals was a 



local enterprise. Consumers knew the butcher they dealt with 
and probably even the farmers who supplied the butcher. As 
the country developed, the distance between producers and con- 
sumers increased. 

In the mid- 1800's, European scientists discovered microbes as 
the cause of infectious diseases- The press gave prominent at- 
tention to quality problems in food products beginning in the 
early 1 880*s, and some European countries — fearing trichi- 
nae — began to restrict imports of U.S. hog bellies. Acting to re- 
assure Europeans, the U.S. government passed the first meat 
inspection statute, the Meat Inspection Act of 1890. 

The Federal Meat Inspection Act of 1906 is the primary basis 
for the current inspection system. This legislation mandated in- 
spection of all meat and meat products involved in interstate 
commerce. The act required both antemonem and postmortem 
inspection and established sanitary standards for slaughter- antf 
processing facilities. Other amendments and laws have since 
been passed, such as the Poultry Products Inspection Act of 
1957, which was prompted by increased U.S- consumption of 
poultry. 

Today, responsibility for ensuring the safety and quality of meal 
and poultry products falls primarily on three Federal agencies; 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service <AMS)^ and the Food Safety and Inspection Serv- 
ice (FSIS). 

Operating under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and 
its various amendments, FDA oversees the safety of domestic 
and imported food products. FDA establishes standards of iden- 
tity and quality, reviews and approves food and color additives 
prior to marketing, and (except for meat, poultry, and some egg 
products) regulates food processing to protect the public health. 
Seafood comes under FDA jurisdiction. 

Generally, FDA inspects food establishments once every 3-5 
years. Since the legislation authorizing FDA activity allows 
food to enter the market without preapprovah the agency's abil- 
ity to head off food safety problems before they occur is lim- 
ited. In order to take action, FDA must prove there is actual 
or potential contamination or establish that conditions are 
unsanitary. 

In contrast, the statutes governing AMS and FSIS put the shoe 
on the other foot. Under the inspection programs operated by 
these USDA agencies, the food industry is required to prove 
safety and wholesomeness before food products may be 
marketed. 

AMS has food safely responsibilities for eggs and egg products. 
It operates under the Egg Products Inspection Act of 1970, 
passed in response to disease outbreaks in the late 1960*s attrib- 
uted to eggs and egg products contaminated with Salmonella. 
AMS conducts quarterly inspection of certain hatcheries and 
egg-packing plants and continuous inspection of plants that 
process egg products. 
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lUSDA Actions To Reduce B. coli Outbreaks 



recent testimony before ihc Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition and Forestry, the Administrator of FSIS out* 
lined plans for reducing the likelihood of future outbreaks of 
E m coli 0tS7:H7. These include the following activities. 



\ijvi animal operations: 



• Conduct comprehensive research to determine the 
source and incidence of E. coli 01 57 Ji7 and other 
pathogens. 

• Conduct on-farm investigations to confirm current as* 
sumptions about sources of contamination. 

• Develop rapid test methods for identifying pathogens. 

• Establish an on* farm pathogen prevention program. 
Slaughter plants: 

• Expand microbiological baseline program to immedi- 
ately add cows 10 national microbiological baseline 
monitoring (now limited to steers and heifers); expand 
baseline monitoring to poultry and swine* 

• Ensure that current slaughter and processing methods 
are adequate to reduce carcass contamination and to pre- 
vent temperature abuse ami other potential causes of pro- 
ufcrau'on of bacteria. 

• Use organic acid and other prevenuve substances to re- 
duce pathogens on surfaces of beef carcasses. 

• Test "disabled" and other "suspect" animals to deter- 
mine if E. coli 0157:H7 is more prevalent in "sick" 
animals. 



liter 



• Enhance veterinary coverage of higher risk slaughtci 
plants. 

• Mandate improved recordkeeping for slaughter plants 
Processing plants: 

• Establish and enforce strict lime and temperature re- 
quirements to control bacteria in meat trimmings. 

• Finalize "patties" regulation for cooking and handling 
of patties produced at establishments. 

• Mandate safe-handling labels for all raw meat and poul 
try products. 



. 




• Use potential public health risk to make staffing and in- 
spection task adjustments in processing plants. 

• Ensure complete and accurate recordkeeping for all 
transactions. 

Food service: 

• Educate food handlers, including &st*food restaurant 
employees, about proper cooking and handling, 

• Require "safe handling" inserts and prominent cooking 
labels on all school lunch products. 

• Enhance model codes- work with FDA and the slates to 
assure adequate controls in the model retail code 





FSIS is the Federal agency charged with inspecting slaughter- 
houses and meat and poultry processing plants. Its responsibili- 
ties are enumerated in the meat act (1906) and the poultry act 
(1957). As mandated by these laws, inspection of slaughtering 
plants is continuous if interstate commerce is involved, and 
animals may not be slaughtered unless a Federal inspector is 
present 

While the frequency of processing plant inspection is not explic- 
itly specified by the meat or poultry acts, these laws have been 
interpreted by the Office of the General Counsel of FSIS as call- 
ing for daily inspection. According to a General Accounting Of- 
fice report, in fiscal 1991 about7350FSIS in-plant inspectors 
monitored about 400 plants devoted exclusively to slaughtering 



operations, 4 t 630 plants devoted to processing only, and 1,070 
plants that combined both operations. This inspection process 
required over 9,000 staff years. 

FSIS inspection in slaughtering plants relies primarily on sight, 
smell, and touch. This approach developed in an era when the 
goal was to protect consumers from visible lesions and diseases 
that exhibit some visible symptom. However, scientists and 
policymakers now recognize thai inspections of this type are in- 
adequate for detecting many disease-causing microorganisms, 
such as £. coliOlST.Hl. 

The inability of the current system to detect many microorgan- 
isms needs to be addressed because scientists now realize that it 
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is the hard-ID-detect pathogens, not the obvious abnormalities, 
that constitute the most serious foodbome-disease threat to hu- 
man health, USDA has proposed altering the meat inspection 
program to strengthen examination for pathogens and possibly 
deemphasize visual inspection. 

USDA has also proposed a number of changes in the meat and 
poultry inspection system to reduce the likelihood of future out- 
breaks of E. coli 0157:H7 and other foodbome disease organ- 
isms. These changes will recognize the interdependent roles of 
government, industry, and consumers in addressing food safety. 

Meat Industry Support 
For Education & Labeling 

Consumers are the last line of defense against foodbome dis- 
ease. USDA recently announced it will require labels with 
cooking and handling instructions on all raw meat and poultry 
products. Consumer labeling, for which there is growing indus- 
try support, will help consumers understand ways to safeguard 
against illness caused by improper preparation of meat con- 
sumed at home or at a retail outlet 

The American Meat Institute (AMI), the Food Marketing Insti- 
tute, the National Livestock and Meat Board, and other industry 
groups are sponsoring a host of other consumer education and 
food safety activities. These include: 

• Informing the end user of proper handling techniques by 
distributing simple, bilingual instructions throughout the 
meat, poultry, retail, and food-service industries, 

• Developing brochures for the meat, poultry, retail, and 
food-service Industries on E. coli 0157:H7 and other micro- 
organisms that convey three simple messages: cool it, 
clean it, and cook it properly* 

• Sponsoring a special educational coursein 1993 formeat 
industry managers on the development and implementation 
of Hazard Analysis and Critical Control Point (HACCP) 
plans for ground meat and poultry; through this course, in- 
dustry management can learn 10 develop special plans for 
their plants to identify the points where problems can arise 
in meat production and to indicate how to prevent those 
problems. 

• Conducting studies to determine the effect of irradiation on 
E, coli in beef products, and conducting a consumer opin- 
ion poll on irradiated beef. 

Meatpackers and processors are also establishing new quality 
control programs to improve product quality, shelf life, and cus- 
tomer satisfaction by reducing microbial contamination. Pack- 
ers have increased use of approved organic acid sprays for 



sanitizing carcasses. Such sprays significantly reduce bacterial 
contamination in beef and pork on the kill floor. 

In 1989, AMI published Good Manufacturing Practices 
(GMP's) for cooked, uncurcd meat patties. The GMP's, which 
require cooking the pauies to 155° F, are intended to prevent ill- 
ness from precooked patties. The GMP's also provide explicit 
safe-handling and cooking guidelines for meat processors, retail- 
ers, and food-service establishments to prevent future problems 
wiih£, a?ti0157:H7. 

Risk Assessment 
Creating New Standards 

The Washington state outbreak demonstrates both the difficulty 
of identifying the incidence of foodbome disease and the need 
for new data collection systems. The CDC reported: "Despite 
the magnitude of this outbreak [with 500 culture-confirmed 
cases and four deaths in four states], the problem may not have 
been recognized in three states if the epidemiological link had 
not been established in the state of Washington," 

Risk assessment is the process of identifying and characterizing 
hazards and determining the probability that illness will occur* 
The Secretary of Agriculture is following the recommendation 
of the National Academy of Sciences by planning to base meat 
inspection system improvements on quantitative risk assess- 
ment. 

In January 1993, a working group in the White House Office of 
Science and Technology identified food safety risk assessment 
as an area needing additional research. It suggested that risk as- 
sessment be used "lo determine the most serious, frequent, and 
costly public health problems" caused by chemical and micro- 
bial contaminants in food. It recommended that acute and 
chronic health effects from foodbome disease be better identi- 
fied. It also advised that food safety risk assessments be more 
standardized, Currcndy, microbial risks are often underesti- 
mated, while pesticide residue risks are overestimated, 

A joint FSIS/FDA/National Marine Fisheries Service commit- 
tee that includes members outside the agencies is drafting a risk 
assess mem guide to delineate standards and criteria for quantita- 
tively assessing microbial risks in foods. FDA is currently esti- 
mating approximations of doscresponsc relationships of 
several microbial pathogens, FSlS is developing microbiologi- 
cal baselines for beef and poultry and has established an inter- 
nal working structure to address risk analysis needs. 

Public hearings on meat inspection, being held by FSIS in six 
major cities this spring and summer, are aimed at integrating 
consumers into the process of improving the inspection system. 
[Mike Weiss and Tanya Roberts (202) 219-0864, Hal Linstrom 
(202) 2194)712] B3 



Video Documentary 




Ethanol: Economic and 
Policy Tradeoffs 



he U.S. experimented with alcohol fuels as early 
as 1913, and today concern about environmental 
quality, energy security, and the agricultural economy has once 
again stirred public interest in the benefits of ethanol. 

lomic and Policy Tradeoffs" reviews the history of 
ethanol production and the make-up of the current ethanol industry, 
and investigates how ethanol can contribute to national goals. This 
educational program establishes an information base for making 
educated decisions concerning the ethanol industry. 

Central to the program is the idea of tradeoffs. Ethanol may save 
money in one area and drain the treasury in another. Or ethanol may 
raise prices for one crop and drive other crop prices down. As the 
program explains, "virtually every economic and policy aspect of 
ethanol production involves a tradeoff in some other economic or 
policy area." 11/89. OixlerVT006; $15.00. 

To order, call our order desk toll free, 1-800-999-6779 
(8:30-5:00 E r T. in the U.S. and Canada). 
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Xabie 1. -Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector^. 



Prices received by farmers (1977*100) 
Livestock & Products 
Crops 

Price* paid by farmers. (1977=100) 
Production items 
Commodities & services, interest, 
taxes. & wages 

Cash receipts ($ bit.) 1/ 
Livestock (5 bil.) 
Crops (S toil.) 

Market basket (1982-84=100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (%) 

Retail prices (1982-84=100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports f$ bil.l 2/ 
Agricultural imports (S bit.) 2/ 

Commercial Production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mil. lb.) 
Eggs (mil do*.) 
MilkfbH.lb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meal and poultry (lb.) 

Com beginning stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Prices At 
Choice steers— Neb. Direct (tfcwtj 



Broilers— ft-city (cts./lb.) 
Eggs— NY gr. Alarge (ctsJdoz.) 
Milk— all at plant (tfcwt) 



Barrows i gKts— IA. So. MN (S/cwi) 
i— ft- ■ 
NYgr. 
ill at pi 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Corn— Chicago ($/buO 
Soybeans— Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cts./lb.) 



Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1982$) 

1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted < 
Dec-Feb. second quarter Mar.-May t 
averages. Jan.-Dec, 6/1990-92 values j 



1992 



1993 



H 


III 


IV 


Annual 


1 


II F 


IMF 


IV F 


Annual F 


141 
107 
123 


138 
159 
117 


137 
157 
117 


140 
157 

121 


140 
162 

117 


T 


— 


— 


— 


174 
191 


175 
192 


175 
192 


174 
191 


176 
194 


179 
197 


— 


— 


— = 


172 
86 

a7 


177 
85 
92 


163 
89 
73 


169 

86 
83 


— 


— 


— 


*~" 


~~ 


138 

103 

157 

26 


133 
104 

157 
26 


139 

104 

158 

26 


138 

103 

157 

26 


'141 
105 
160 
^26 


— 


— 


— 


— 


138 
137 
140 


138 
137 
141 


139 
137 

142 


138 
137 
141 


140 
139 
142 


— 


— 


-= 


— 


10.1 
6.2 


9,7 
6.2 


11.8 
6.1 


42,4 
24.3 


11.6 
6.2 


10.3 
6.3 


8.6 

5.9 


11.8 
6.1 


42.5 
24.5 


9,915 

6,624 

1,454 

39.1 


10.408 

6.816 

1,464 

37.5 


10.379 

6.644 

1.501 

37.2 


40,795 

26.398 

5.883 

161.7 


9.716 

6,531 

1.459 

37,8 


10,102 

6,885 

1,470 

39.3 


10,552 

7,020 

1,430 

37.0 


10.658 

6 r 625 

1,510 

37.1 


41.028 

27,261 

5,919 

151.4 


51.4 


52.8 


53,7 


208.7 


50.4 


51.6 


53.1 


54,6 


209.6 


6.541. 1 
1 ,984,5 


4,561.0 
1,827.8 


2.738,6 
1,641.6 


7,916,1 


1,100.3 
2,674.1 


7,906.4 
2,226.8 


5.6786 


~~ 


8.470.0 


75.94 

45.70 

523 

62.0 

12.87 


73,88 

44.39 

54.5 

64.5 

13.47 


75.86 

42.48 

53.3 

71,4 

13.10 


75.36 

43.03 
52.6 

65.4 
13.10 


80.65 

44.92 

53.1 

75 6 

12.33 


77-81 
45-49 
54-58 

70-74 

12.65- 

13.25 


70-76 
43-49 
52-58 
70-76 
13.05- 
14,05 


71-77 
39^15 
49-55 
72-76 
12.30- 
13.3 


75-79 
43-47 
52-56 
72-76 
12.55- 
13,25 


3.94 
2,59 
5.93 
56,4 


3.45 
2.26 

5.51 
57.3 


3.73 
2.12 

5,52 
50.4 


3.91 
2 41 
5.68 
539 


382 

2.18 

5,63 

55.18 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1985 


1986 


19B7 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


713 
657 


640 
563 


599 
518 


632 

530 


661 
533 


668 

517 


681 
505 


684 
487 


700 
436 



at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal y*« ending with year ' n 2 ic ***5' * SfP*-""™^ ' ?S 
third quarter: Jun,-Aug. fourth quarter: SepL-Aug. annual, Uw includes ™P^» * g^^^PP* ^^Lt n 
es as of January 1. 1966-89 valuesasof February 1- 1984-85 valuesas of April 1. F * forecast. — * not available, 



3/ Sept.-Nov, first quarter, 
"Simple 



f January 1 
New data are being incorporated into farm income statement. See page 57. 
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Annual 



1992 



1993 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Service* 

Gross private domestic 
Investment 
Fixed investment 
Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food &kv 
Services 



averages 



Gross private domestic Investment 

Fixed inveetmsnt 

Change In business inventories 
Net exports or goods & services 
Government purchases ol 
goods & services 

GDP implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal Income ($ bil.) 
Disposable per. income (1987 5 bil.) 
Per capita disposable per. Income (?) 
Per capita d is. per. income 0987$) 
U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil.)* 
Civilian population (mil.) " 



Industrial production (1987-100) 
Leading economic indicators (1982 = 100) 

Civilian employment {mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate {<!*) 
Personal Income ($ bll. annual rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg.) (5 bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate m) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) {%) 
Housing starts (1 .000} 2/ 

Auto sates at retail, total (mil.) 
Business inventory/sales ratio 
Sales of all retail stores <$bil.) 3/ 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 
Food stores ($ bil.) 
Eating & drinking places {$ bll.] 
Apparel & accessory stores {S bil.) 



1990 


1991 


1992 


I 


n 


Til 


IV 


IP 






5 b i Hi on (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 




5,522.2 

5.542.9 


5,677.5 
5,694.9 


5,950.7 
5.961,9 


5,840.2 
5,859,8 


5,902 2 
5,909.3 


5,978.5 
5.992,0 


6,081.3 
6,036.8 


6,158.8 


3.748,4 

464.3 

1.224.5 

206.9 

601,4 

2*059.7 


3,887.7 

446.1 

1,251.5 

209.0 

817.7 

2.190.1 


4.095.8 
480 .4 

1.290.7 
221,8 
630.9 

2,324.7 


4,022.6 
469.4 

1,274.1 
216,5 
627.9 

2.279,3 


4.067.1 
470,6 

1,277.5 
217,4 
623,2 

2.309,0 


4,108,7 
482.5 

1,292,3 
224.3 

627.3 
2.333.3 


4,194.8 
499.1 

1.318.6 
229.0 
645,2 

2,377.1 


4,237.2 

500.6 

1,320.3 

228,1 

643.3 

2.416.3 


799.5 

7932 

6,3 

-66.9 


721.1 
731.3 
-10.2 
-21 .fl 


770.4 

766.0 

4,4 

-30.4 


722 4 

738.2 

-15.6 

-8.1 


773.2 

765.1 

6.1 

-37.1 


781,6 

766.6 

15,0 

-36.0 


804.3 

794.0 

10.3 

-40.5 


836.4 

797.8 

38.6 

-33.1 



1,043.2 1,090.5 1,114.9 1,103,1 1,109,1 1,124,2 1,123.3 

1987$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annuaJ rates) 



1.1182 



4,877.5 
4,895.9 


4.821,0 
4.836.4 


4.922 6 
4,932.6 


4.873,7 
4.890.7 


4.992.4 
4,899.1 


4.933,7 
4,945.6 


4,990 8 
4,995.9 


5,013.1 


3.260.4 
439.3 

1,056.5 
185.9 
520.8 

1,764.5 


3,240.8 
414,7 

1.042.4 
131,3 
5t5.6 

1,783.7 


3,314.0 
439,1 

1,054.1 
188 3 
518.4 

1,820,7 


3.239.3 
432,3 

1,049.6 
184 1 
516.9 

1.807.3 


3,288.5 
430.0 

1,045.6 
184.4 
513.5 

1,812.9 


3,318.4 
439.8 

1 ,052.0 
190.8 
514.3 

1 ,826.6 


3,359.9 
454,4 

1,069.4 
193.7 
526,7 

1,836.2 


3.369.9 
455.2 

1,061.9 
190.3 
522.1 

1,852.8 


739.1 

732.9 

6.2 

-51,8 


661,1 

670.4 

-9,3 

-21.8 


712.5 

707.6 

5.0 

-41.6 


668.9 
581.4 
-12.6 
-21,5 


713.6 

705.9 

7.8 

-43.9 


724.9 

710.0 

15.0 

-52.7 


743.1 

733.3 

9.8 

-49.0 


776.4 

740.6 

35.8 

-54.6 


929.9 


941.0 


937,8 


937.0 


934.2 


943,0 


936.8 


921,5 


4.3 
4.042.9 
3,516 5 
16,174 
14,068 


4.1 
4,209.6 
3,509.0 
16,658 
13,886 


2.6 

4,430.8 
3,585.1 
17,346 
14,035 


3.1 
4,360.9 
3,565.7 
17.143 
14,017 


2.7 
4,411.6 
3,576.0 
17297 
14,021 


2,0 
4,433 2 
3.580,5 
17,332 

13,993 


2,3 

4,517.3 
3,618.2 
17,610 
14,105 


3,3 
4,580.2 
3,642,7 
17,812 
14,166 


249.9 
247.8 


252.7 
250.6 


255,5 

253.5 


254.3 
252.3 


255,0 
253.0 


255,7 
253.8 


258.5 

254.6 


257,1 
255.3 




Annual 




1992 

Mar Dec 




1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






109.2 
143.8 


107.1 
143.4 


108.3 
148.9 


107.6 
147,9 


111,0 
152.8 


111.4 
152,7 


112,0 
153.5 


112.0 
152.0 


117.9 

5.5 
4,664.2 

3,345.5 

7.51 

9.32 

1,193 


116.9 

9.7 

4.828,3 

3,445.8 

5.42 

8.77 

1,014 


117.6 

7.4 

5,058.1 

3,497.0 

3.45 

8.14 

1.200 


117.3 

7.3 

5,009.6 

3,467.8 

4.05 

8.35 

1,318 


1183 

7.3 

5,194,0 

3,497.3 

3,497.0 

3.25 

7.98 

1.286 


118.1 

7.1 

5.221.9 

3,486.9 

3.06 

7.91 

1.171 


118.5 

7.0 

5,227.8 

3.475.1 

2 95 

7.71 

1,169 


118,6 

7.0 

5.230.3 

3,473.2 

2.97 

7.58 

1,134 


9.5 

1.53 
1,849.8 

1.178.6 

369.8 

191.0 

95.8 


8.4 

1.55 

1 p 865,5 

1,211.6 

376.9 

196.9 

97.5 


8.4 

1.51 

1.962.4 

1,257.3 

384.0 

201.9 

105.0 


8.3 

1.51 

159.9 

102,8 

31.5 

16.8 

8.3 


8,7 

1.46 

169.2 

107.3 

32,7 

17.5 

9.1 


8.6 

1,46 

169.2 

107.0 

32.5 

17,3 

9.1 


8.0 

1,46 

168.7 

108,0 

32.3 

17.2 

9,1 


9.3 

166.9 

106.8 

32,3 

17.1 

8.9 


Private. Including farm. 


3/ Annual total. R- revised. 


— - not available. 







Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 





1983 


19S4 


1985 


19S6 


1987 


198S 


1969 


1990 


1991 


1992 E 


1993 F 


1994 F 


Average 
1982-1 












Annua] percent change 














World , lee* U.S. 




























Real GOP 


2.4 


3.6 


3.4 


3.0 


3.5 


4,4 


35 


3.0 


1.1 


t,1 


1.3 


2.6 


2.9 


GOP deflator 


a, 5 


e,o 


6.5 


76 


9.0 


10,6 


10.6 


24.2 


10.0 


49.5 


40.3 


27.6 


11.2 


Real exports 
Developed less U.S. 


2,7 


9.7 


3.6 


2.1 


G.O 


7.0 


7.3 


6,9 


3.7 


2.7 


3,0 


4.6 


4.8 




























Real GOP 


2.1 


3.2 


3.4 


2,7 


3.2 


4.5 


3.0 


3.5 


1.4 


1.1 


0.0 


2.3 


2.9 


GOP deflator 


0.4 


6.1 


4.4 


4.0 


2.6 


3.3 


4.1 


3.8 


3.3 


3.5 


2.7 


2.3 


4.5 


Real exports 


3.5 


io,e 


5.2 


-0.2 


2.9 


6.2 


7,9 


6.9 


4.8 


2.7 


2.3 


4.0 


4.9 


Eastern Europe & C.I.S. 
Real GOP 


3.6 


4.0 


2.3 


3.6 


2.0 


3.6 


1.5 


-3.1 


-13.3 


-13.5 


-7.0 


-3^ 


0.7 


GOP deflator 1/ 


4.2 


5.0 


G.4 


8.1 


12.6 


35.3 


41.3 


192.3 


68.9 


206.6 


03.6 


49.6 


38.5 


Rgal export* 


4.8 


0.2 


-4.0 


9.1 


7.0 


a. 5 


-5.3 


-6.9 


-22.1 


-12.0 


-2.3 


1.8 


0,4 


Developing 
Real GOP 


3.1 


4.7 


4.0 


3.9 


4.5 


44 


3.0 


3.2 


3.7 


4.3 


4.9 


6.0 


3.7 


GDP deflator 


38.7 


37.3 


36.4 


2S.S 


33.1 


26.4 


19.2 


10,9 


14.4 


14.9 


16.2 


14.0 


27.0 


Real exports 
Asia 
Rear GOP 


0.4 


7.2 


1.7 


7.6 


11.1 


9.4 


9.0 


5.6 


5.9 


5.1 


5.9 


0.1 


5.6 


6.2 


7.9 


5.9 


7.2 


8,6 


9.1 


5,5 


5.7 


5.0 


6.7 


0.4 


0.3 


0.6 


GDP deflator 


6.3 


7,5 


5.9 


4,4 


7.6 


8.2 


6.1 


6.4 


7.5 


7.9 


6.9 


7.9 


6.0 


Real export* 


6.4 


11.3 


2.9 


19.0 


15.6 


14.9 


fl.2 


7.3 


9.2 


7.5 


9.5 


9.0 


9.6 


Latin America 




























Real GDP 


-2.7 


3.7 


3,6 


4.4 


3.0 


0,0 


1.3 


-1.3 


2.6 


1.3 


3.0 


3.7 


1.3 


GOP deflator 1/ 


30.3 


40 .8 


69.0 


62.6 


125,5 


66.5 


35.9 


29.6 


22.7 


24,0 


20.6 


18.5 


49.9 


Real exports 
Africa 
Real GDP 


20 


12.0 


2.0 


0,0 


£.0 


6.6 


10,4 


3.9 


3.1 


4.9 


4.3 


5.0 


6.1 


1,1 


2.2 


2.3 


1.4 


0.6 


2.9 


2.8 


0.9 


22 


1.2 


2.8 


3.4 


1.9 


GOP deflator 


17.0 


13.1 


122 


6,5 


25.7 


17.4 


19.6 


15.0 


16.0 


13.7 


16.0 


17.8 


15.5 


Real expert* 


-5.3 


-1.5 


3,5 


-1.0 


0,0 


2.9 


5.0 


B.I 


4.5 


1.3 


1.1 


2.6 


0.8 


Middle East 




























Real GDP 


4.5 


1.2 


1.7 


-3.6 


-0.1 


-0.2 


2.5 


5.8 


2.9 


4.9 


4.8 


4.2 


1,7 


GDP deflator 


-4,5 


1.2 


3,1 


5.7 


14.6 


9.5 


13.5 


20.4 


2.7 


9.6 


12.6 


11.6 


6.3 


Real exports 


-i9.e 


-6.7 


-7,1 


-3.B 


24,6 


4.8 


21.0 


6.0 


19.1 


13.3 


4.7 


13.4 


4,1 


1/ Excludes Yugoslavia. A* 


gemma. B" 


12*1, 4 Peru s 


tart+ng in 1989. Ei 


estimate. 


F m forecast. 

















Information contact: AJbarto Jsrardo. (202) 219-0705. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Annual 



1OT2 



1993 



1990 


1&91 


1992 P 


Apf 


Nov 
1977- 100 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar Ft 


AprF> 


149 


145 


139 


141 


136 


137 


139 


140 


142 


145 


127 


12B 


121 


126 


115 


118 


117 


118 


110 


123 


127 


129 


121 


148 


133 


134 


136 


134 


132 


130 


123 


116 


115 


123 


104 


104 


107 


106 


110 


113 


116 


115 


114 


123 


100 


99 


102 


101 


105 


107 


107 


108 


87 


36 


84 


90 


87 


88 


92 


90 


152 


181 


155 


145 


164 


163 


161 


167 


167 


160 


94 


91 


85 


86 


85 


66 


89 


89 


90 


90 


ISO 


263 


183 


200 


170 


162 


146 


138 


118 


133 


196 


2*5 


186 


21 G 


163 


161 


142 


130 


109 


127 


142 


135 


101 


150 


141 


168 


185 


177 


154 


204 


144 


140 


157 


152 


144 


176 


174 


195 


163 


229 


189 


141 


126 


;n 


127 


129 


133 


133 


156 


175 


170 


101 


157 


156 


156 


159 


162 


166 


166 


103 


1B6 


178 


178 


172 


174 


161 


117 


192 


101 


141 


126 


135 


134 


135 


132 


129 


127 


t26 


128 


131 


124 


117 


111 


127 


124 


122 


121 


130 


131 


1B4 


189 


191 


191 


192 


192 


194 


194 


194 


197 


171 


174 


174 


174 


175 


175 


176 


176 


176 


179 


128 


123- 


123 


126 


— 


— 


122 


— 


— 


124 


213 


214 


202 


199 


w— 


— 


210 


— 


— 


221 


165 


103 


162 


162 


— 


— 


162 


— 


— 


169 


131 


134 


131 


132 


* — 


— 


128 


— 


— 


129 


139 


151 


1GB 


161 


— 


— 


161 


— 


— 


-166 


204 


203 


199 


194 


, — , 


— 


198 


— 


*— 


199 


154 


154 


100 


160 


— 


— 


161 


— 


-"— 


159 


231 


244 


258 


261 


— 


— 


265 


— 


— 


272 


202 


211 


219 


217 


— > 


— 


224 


— 


— 


223 


216 


226 


233 


234 


— 


— 


235 


— 


. — 


245 


143 


148 


150 


151 


» 


— 


152 


— 


— 


162 


166 


170 


172 


T72 


— 


— 


172 


— 


— 


172 


177 


172 


167 


167 


— 


— 


164 


«* 


— 


164 


15* 


180 


171 


171 


— » 


— 


178 


— 


— 


178 


193 


201 


210 


212 


— 


— 


217 


— 


— 


217 


172 


176 


17B 


178 


— 


— 


178 


— 


— 


181 


81 


77 


73 


74 


71 


71 


72 


73 


73 


74 


631 


685 


636 


645 


623 


628 


634 


640 


647 


661 


t,267 


1.298 


1,317 


1,317 


— - 


— 


1.337 


— 


— 


1.355 


54 


51 


48 


49 


47 


47 


47 


— 


— 


49 



Prices f eoefved 
All farm products 
All crop* 
Food grain* 
F eed grains & hay 
Feedgralne 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-be arlnG crop* 
Fruh.HI 
Fresh mark*t V 
Commerce vegetables 
Freeh martet 
Potatoes 4 dry beam 
Livestock & product a 
Meat arvimaJt 
Dairy products 
Poultry & ego ■ 
Price ■ paid 

Commodftiss A services, 
interest, taxes, 4 wag* rates 
Production itsma 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuel a & energy 
Farm & motor eupplisa 
Autos & trucka 

Tractori a. self-propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
Building Afsncing 
Farm service! a caih rent 
Int. payable per acta on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acn on farm real estate 
Wage rales (seasonally adjusted) 
Production rtems. interest, taxes. awafle rates 

Ratio, prices received to prices paid (44)2/ 
Pricea received {1910-14»1001 
Prices paid, etc. (parity index) (1B10-14-1Q0) 
Parity ratio (1910-14-100) (tf )2/ 

1/ Fresh merfcel for noncttrus. frefh merket A procaine for citrus. 2/ftatioof index of Prices received for all farm products to index of prices paid tor 
commodities & service*, inlereet laxae. h. wage ratea, Ratio u$ee the mast recent prices paid index. Prices paid data are quarterly & W"U he published 
h January. AprU. July, 4 October. R ■ revised, p * preliminary, — ■ not available. 

Information contact AnnOuncan {202)219-0313. 
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Table 5. — Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 1/ 






1992 








1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 P 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fob 


Mar fl 


Apr P 


2.61 
6.70 
2.2S 

3.79 


3.00 
7.58 
2.37 

4.02 


3.30 
6,10 
2.05 
3,39 


3.65 
7.46 
2.48 
4.28 


3,29 
6,38 
1.98 
3,22 


3,31 
6.39 
1,98 
3.27 


3.37 
6,36 

2,03 
3.38 


3.33 

6.06 
2.00 
3.32 


3.30 
5.64 
2.10 

3,38 


3.28 
5.46 
2.17 
3.45 


80.60 
5.74 
68,2 


71.00 
5.60 
58.3 


74.00 
5,40 


70.90 
5.66 
53.1 


74 10 
5.36 
51.0 


73.80 
5.46 
54.2 


75.10 
5.56 
52.7 


77.70 
5.56 
52.9 


78.90 
5.65 
65.6 


83.80 

6.70 

54,30 


6,08 
11.50 
27,40 
10.50 
18,50 


4,96 
11.40 

31,80 
12.50 
15,60 


5.28 
12.40 

36.20 
12,80 
21.00 


5.20 
9.91 

32.40 
23.50 
15.80 


4,88 

9.50 

39.70 

12.60 

21.30 


5.01 
16.90 
39.50 
15.20 
21.50 


5.24 

10,90 
38.30 
17,00 
21.10 


5,25 
19.00 
21,80 
14.10 
20.80 


6.41 
14.70 
21.20 
17.00 
20.10 


7.40 
29.40 
30,50 
28.10 
19.60 


20.9 

360.00 

6,16 

5.86 


25.0 

385,00 

6,78 

5,48 


399,00 
5.83 

6,16 


24.0 

394,00 
6.42 
6,78 


19.9 

449.00 
3.80 
4,11 


20.0 

380.00 

2.90 

4.66 


19.2 

362.00 
2.66 

3.00 


17.8 

393.00 

2.39 

2.42 


15.2 

399.00 

2.11 

1.46 


14.7 

429.00 
3.23 

2,13 


74.80 
96,50 
54.00 
56.00 


72.90 

99,90 
48.80 
52,50 


71.50 
89.60 
41.80 
60,70 


72.60 
91.90 

41,00 
69.30 


70.20 
86.50 
40 90 
58.20 


70.80 
87.00 
41.80 
65,20 


74.20 
93.20 
41.40 
67.00 


75.80 
95,90 
44.20 
72.70 


77.30 
98.20 
46.80 
76.30 


77.10 
99.20 
45.40 
67.10 


13,70 
12.34 
32,4 
70.4 
38,4 
80.0 


12.20 
11.05 
31.0 
66,2 
37.7 
55.0 


13.10 
11,88 
31.7 
56,4 
37.4 
55.0 


12.60 

11.50 
29.7 

54.6 
37.0 
81.0 


13.10 
12.00 
33.2 
64,9 
39.0 
61.7 


12.80 

11.50 
31,3 
64,4 
39.2 

46,8 


12.50 
11.10 
31.5 
63.7 
35.9 
43.3 


12.30 
10.90 
31,8 
81.5 
34.8 
43.7 


12.20 
11.10 
32.4 
70.7 
37 2 
45.5 


12,40 

11.70 

33,2 

69.3 

37.7 
45.5 



CROPS 

All wheat (S/bu ) 
Rice, rough {$/cwt) 
Corn {Sfbu.) 
Sorghum (S/cwt) 

All hay , baled ($Aon) 
Soybeans ($/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (cts_/lb.) 

Potatoes ($/cwt) 
Lettuce (S/cwO 2/ 
Tomatoes fr&Eh ($/cwt) 2/ 
Onions {S/cwt) 
Ory adibi* beans (S/cwt) 

Apples lor fresh use (cts.flb.) 
Pears for fresh use (Won) 
Oranges, an uses ($/t>ox) 3/ 
Grapefruit all usee ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (Vcvd) 
Calves (Sfcwt) 
Hogs ($/cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

Alt milk, sold to plants (StewO 
Milk, manuf, grade ($/cwt) 
Broiler* (cts./lb.) 
Egos (cts./doz.) At 
Turkeys (cts,flb.) 
Wooi(cts./lb.)5/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on "tree returns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs& eggs sold at retail. 5/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. 
P = preliminary. R= revised. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219^0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index lor All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) _ 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index* less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Egpe 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresti fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetable! 
Potatoei 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverage s> nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobecco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/Beef, veaUambp pork. & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 31/ Excludes butter. 



1992 


Apr 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 
1982-84=100 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


140,3 
140 .a 


139.5 
139.7 


141.3 
141.8 


141.8 
142.4 


142,0 
142.7 


141.9 
142.5 


142.6 
143.1 


143,1 
143.7 


143.6 
144.2 


144.0 
144.6 


137.9 


138.1 


138.5 


138,3 


136.3 


138.7 


139.8 


139,9 


140.1 


140,6 


140.7 


140.2 


141.2 


141.3 


141,5 


141.6 


142.0 


142,2 


142,4 


142,7 


136.8 
130.7 
132.3 
127.8 


137.4 
130.2 
133.2 
125.1 


137.4 
130.9 
131 8 
129,4 


137.2 
131,1 

132.5 
128.7 


137.0 
1312 
132 9 
127.9 


137.5 
131.1 
132.8 
127.4 


139.1 
132.3 
135.1 
127.9 


139.1 
132.1 
135.6 
127.2 


139,4 
133.1 

136.3 
129.0 


140.0 
133.8 
137.6 
128.5 


131.4 
151.7 
108.3 
128.5 
129.8 
1842 


129.2 
153.5 
1051 
127.4 
1296 
187.4 


134.0 

151.2 
111.6 
129.7 
1299 
189.2 


133 3 

151.4 
109,3 
130.1 
129.9 
182 1 


133.6 
151.2 
113.4 
129.4 
128,5 
181.4 


133.7 
152.0 
117.7 
129.1 
128.4 
181.8 


134.6 

157.2 
116.2 

129.5 
130,2 
191.0 


133.1 
1575 
115.6 
128,8 
130.7 
187,0 


135,7 
157.8 
120,3 
128.8 
130.2 
184.4 


135.2 

159.7 
126.9 
128.0 

130.2 
184.6 


137.7 
1579 
141.5 
128.8 


140.0 
175.4 
135.6 
128.6 


138.0 
152.8 
153.1 
129.1 


136.4 
155,2 

143.0 
129.1 


135.5 
1584 

136.0 
127.7 


134.8 

166,1 
137.2 
127.3 


133.3 
172.4 
139.7 
129,8 


134,5 
171.1 
138.9 
128.9 


132.0 
173.7 
142.4 
130,2 


132.1 
179.3 
152 
130.4 


151.5 
133.1 


150.6 
133.0 


152,6 
133.7 


152,8 

133.7 


152,7 

133,0 


153.3 
132.1 


1S3.4 
133.1 


154,9 
133.3 


154.6 
132 8 


165.4 
133 2 


114.3 


114.4 


114.2 


1t4.1 


112.4 


112.3 


113.5 


115.1 


114.8 


114.2 


130.2 
125.0 
219.8 
147.3 


132.0 
1256 
214.9 
147,2 


131.7 
126,3 
224.0 

14S.0 


133 7 
127.1 
225.6 

148,2 


133.1 
126.0 
225.0 
14S.2 


129.4 
125,1 
228.9 

14*,1 


127.3 
124.4 
234.6 

14A,7 


131.9 
125,2 
235.6 

149.1 


135,2 

126.3 
236.3 
149.4 


135.9 
127,1 
237.3 

149.7 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Agricdturd Outlook/ June 1993 







Annual 








1992 




Jan 


1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Oct 


NovR 


Dec 


Feb 


Mar 












1982 = 


= 100 










A1E commodities 


116,3 


116,5 


117.2 


116.1 


118,1 


117.8 


117.6 


118.0 


118.2 


119.7 


Finished goods 1/ 


1192 


121,7 


123.2 


122.1 


124.3 


124.0 


123 .8 


124.0 


124,3 


124,6 


AH food* 2/ 


123,2 


122,2 


120.8 


121.0 


121.0 


121.1 


121.7 


121,3 


121.5 


122.4 


Consumer foods 


t24.4 


124.1 


123.2 


123.3 


123.6 


123.4 


124.1 


123.8 


124.0 


124.6 


Fresh trait & melons 


118.1 


129.9 


83.8 


86.S 


79.3 


91,3 


84,1 


79,3 


77.7 


73.5 


Fresh & dried vegetables 


118.1 


103.8 


115.0 


132.4 


141,1 


114.3 


134.1 


132.1 


136.9 


132.3 


Dried fruit 


106.7 


111.8 


114.4 


114,9 


114,7 


114.8 


114.9 


116.2 


115.7 


115.7 


Canned fruit & juice 


127.0 


128.6 


134.5 


136.6 


132.1 


130.9 


129,9 


128,1 


128.3 


125.8 


Frozen fruit & juice 


139,0 


116.3 


125,8 


134.8 


118,2 


116.9 


113.8 


108.8 


106.1 


105.3 


Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 


107,8 


100.2 


116.4 


147.9 


149 


108,2 


133,4 


128.7 


125.8 


117.2 


Canned veg. & juices 
Frozen vegetables 


116.7 


112.9 


109.6 


109.3 


109.1 


109,5 


110,5 


109.9 


110.2 


109.3 


118.4 


117.6 


118,4 


116.2 


116.3 


117.5 


118.2 


1182 


118.2 


118.1 


Potatoes 


157.3 


125,7 


118.3 


95.8 


107,3 


112.9 


103.4 


120.2 


119,1 


131.3 


Eggs for fresh use 
Bakery product! 


3/ 


3/ 


78.6 


76.8 


78.1 


91.9 


89.9 


87.1 


87.9 


99.0 


141,0 


146.6 


152.5 


150.6 


154.1 


154.2 


154.7 


155.5 


155.7 


155.4 


Meats 


117.0 


113.5 


106.7 


106.7 


106.7 


105.2 


108.4 


107.9 


108.5 


110.6 


Beef & veal 


116.0 


112.2 


109,7 


111.0 


10 9.0 


107.7 


1148 


113.4 


114.0 


115.8 


Pork 


119,8 


113.4 


98,5 


96,2 


99,9 


97.2 


97.0 


97.0 


97.7 


101.0 


Processed poultry 


113,6 


109.9 


109.1 


106.6 


111.8 


111.4 


109.2 


108.3 


108,5 


109.4 


Fish 


147.2 


149.5 


153.0 


161.7 


140,2 


150.7 


147.5 


146.7 


149.8 


168.6 


Dairy products 


117.2 


114,6 


118.0 


115,0 


119.4 


118.7 


117.3 


116,2 


115.2 


114.9 


Processed fruits & vegetables 


124.7 


119.6 


120,8 


122.3 


119.1 


118.9 


118.S 


117.5 


117,4 


116.4 


Shortening & cooking oit 


123.2 


116.5 


114.9 


115.9 


113.3 


116.2 


118.5 


118,5 


116,5 


117.9 


Soft drinks 


122.3 


125.5 


125.7 


124.7 


125.1 


125.5 


126,1 


126.7 


127,5 


127.5 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


115.3 


118.7 


120.8 


119.0 


122.3 


121.7 


121.1 


121,4 


121,8 


122,1 


Beverages, alcoholic 
AppareT 


117.2 


123,7 


126 1 


126.3 


125.5 


125.6 


125.4 


125,8 


125.6 


126,3 


117.5 


119.6 


122.2 


122.0 


122.9 


123.0 


123.0 


123.2 


123.3 


123.3 


Footwear 


125,6 


128.6 


131.9 


131.4 


132.4 


132.4 


133.2 


133,2 


133,8 


134.1 


Tobacco products 


221.4 


249.7 


275,3 


268.2 


274£ 


276,5 


285.1 


291.9 


292.2 


292.2 


Intermediate materials 4/ 


114.5 


114.4 


114.7 


113.6 


115.4 


115,0 


114.9 


115.3 


115.5 


115.9 


Materials for food manufacturing 


117.9 


115,3 


113.9 


113.4 


112.9 


112.8 


113.3 


1132 


112.6 


113,2 


Flour 


103.6 


96.8 


109.3 


113.6 


106.5 


106.6 


105.4 


109.7 


1100 


109.2 


Refined sugar 5/ 
Crude vegetable oils 


1227 


121.6 


120.0 


120.2 


119.2 


119.2 


119.8 


118.2 


118.5 


118,3 


115.6 


103.0 


97.1 


101.2 


91.2 


95.7 


101.9 


104.0 


101.2 


102.8 


Crude materials 6/ 


108,9 


101,2 


100.3 


97.9 


101,8 


101,8 


100,5 


101.4 


101.1 


102.6 


Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 


113,1 


105,5 


105.1 


107,2 


103.5 


102.8 


104.4 


105.2 


105.6 


108.2 


Fruits & vegetables & nuts 7/ 


117.5 


114.7 


96.8 


104.6 


105 2 


102.0 


106.0 


103.4 


104.8 


101.3 


Grains 


97.4 


92.0 


97.3 


108.5 


87.8 


86,6 


89.2 


S9.9 


88,1 


89.3 


Livestock 


115.6 


107.9 


104.7 


107,0 


104.2 


101,8 


106.3 


108.3 


110.0 


112.6 


Poultry, live 


118.8 


111.2 


112.6 


105.4 


119.3 


121.7 


108.9 


112,0 


110,4 


116.1 


Fibers, plant & animal 


117.8 


115,1 


89.8 


84.7 


82.8 


83.2 


87,3 


89,5 


89.5 


94.2 


Fluid milk 


100.8 


39,5 


96,3 


91.3 


98.1 


95.4 


93,9 


91.0 


89.1 


88,7 


Oilseeds 


112,1 


106.4 


107.5 


110,4 


101,2 


104.0 


107.1 


106.9 


106.7 


108.3 


Tobacco, leaf 


95.8 


101.1 


101.0 


113.9 


105.5 


106,1 


106.1 


104.8 


110.0 


108.7 


Sugar, raw cane 


119,2 


113,7 


112,1 


112.6 


113.6 


112.8 


111.0 


109.3 


109,5 


112,1 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Includes all raw, intermediate, & processed foods {excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, 
& manufactured animal feeds). 3/ New index beginning Dec, 1 991, 4/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods, 5/ All types & 
sizes of refined sugar. 6/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that pofnt. If Fresh & dried, R « revised. 



Information contact: Ann Ouncan (202) 219-0313, 
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Table 8.— Farm- Re tail Price Spreads. 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost (1932-34=100) 
Farm value (19*2-34=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Meat products 
Retail cotf (1 982-34*100) 
Farm value (1932-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (<M>) 

Dairy products 
Retail cost (1932-84^100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm valus-retail cast (%) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1932-84*100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1932-84^100) 
Farm value-retail cost {%) 

Retail cost (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost {%) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Fresh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84=1 00) 
Farm value (1 982-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-34=100) 
Farm vatue-retail cost (<**) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1982-14=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-fetail cost (<M>) 

Processed iruitt & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-84*, 100) 
Farm value (1982-84-106) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail coste (%) 

Fats & oils 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm-retail spread (1932-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost {%) 



Beef, Choice 
Retail price 2/ (ctsTlb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cti>> 
Whole Bale-retail 6V (Cts.) 
Farm -whole sale 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value-retail price (W) 

Pork 
Retail price 2/(ete./lb.) 
Whoie&ate value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread fete.) 
Wholesale-retail St (cts,) 
Ferm-whoiesale # [cts. J 

Farm value-retail price {%) 



1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


1335 

113.1 

144 5 

297 


137.4 

106.1 

154.2 

27.0 


138.4 

103.4 

157.3 

26.2 


133.9 

105.0 

157.1 

26.5 


133.9 

104.5 

157.5 

26.3 


138.9 

103.5 

158.0 

26.1 


139.5 
103.6 
158,9 

26.0 


141.0 

104.2 

160.3 

25.9 


140.6 

104.0 

160,4 

25.9 


141.0 

105.7 

160.0 

26 3 


128.5 

116.3 

140.4 

46.0 


132.6 

110,0 

155.6 

42,0 


130.7 

104.5 

157.5 

40.5 


131.1 

104.7 

158.1 

40.5 


131.1 

104.2 

158.7 

40.3 


131.2 

103.5 

159.6 

40.0 


131.1 

105.5 

157.4 

40.3 


132.3 

107.1 

158.2 

41.0 


132.1 

109.5 

155.3 

42,0 


133.1 

113.7 

153.0 

43.3 


126.5 

101.7 

149.5 

38.5 


125.1 
90.0 

157.5 
34.5 


128.5 

95.9 

158 .6 

35.3 


127.8 
93.0 

159.9 
349 


130*1 
97.4 

160,2 
35.9 


129.4 
95.0 

161.1 
35.2 


129.1 
94.5 

161.0 
35.1 


129.5 

92.6 

163.5 

34.3 


123,3 

90.3 

164,3 

33 6 


123.3 
38.4 

166.1 
32.9 


132.5 

107.6 

161,1 

43.5 


131.5 

102,5 

164.9 

41.7 


131.4 

104.0 

163.0 

42.4 


123.2 

98.4 
162.5 

41.1 


133.3 

107.9 

162,6 

43.3 


133,6 

103.3 

1621 

43.6 


133.7 

103.3 

168.1 

41,6 


134.6 

102 7 

171.3 

40.9 


133.1 

103.0 

167.7 

41.4 


135.7 

105,8 

170,1 

41.7 


124.1 

108.0 

153.2 

55.9 


121.2 

100.9 

157,6 

53.6 


103 3 

77.8 

163.2 

46.1 


106.0 
72.9 

165,5 
44.2 


109.3 
78.2 

165.2 
46.0 


113,4 
94.7 

147.0 
53.7 


117,7 
95.4 

157.8 
52.1 


116.2 

92.6 

153.6 

51.2 


115.6 

33.3 

164 6 

49.1 


120.3 

105.9 

146,2 

56.5 


140.0 

90.5 

146.9 

7.9 


145.3 

85.3 

154.3 

72 


151,5 

94.7 

159.4 

7.7 


149.7 

99,8 

156.7 

8.2 


152.3 

69.7 

161.6 

7.2 


152.7 

90,8 

161.3 

7.3 


153.3 

91.2 

162.0 

7.3 


153.4 

91,6 

162.0 

7,3 


154.9 

91.3 

,163.3 

7.2 


154.6 

90,7 

163.5 

7.2 


174.6 

123.3 

195.9 

23.2 


200.1 

174.4 

211.9 

27,5 


139.6 

122.5 
220.6 

20.4 


191.5 
132.6 

218.7 
21.9 


133.0 

114.7 
221.3 

19.3 


188.3 
122.1 

218.9 
20.5 


189.6 

127.1 

213.4 

212 


199,0 
132.6 
229.6 

21.0 


191.6 

132,2 

219.0 

21,8 


188.5 

132.2 

214,5 

22.2 


151.1 

124.4 

164.9 

23.0 


154.4 

110.3 

176.8 

24.4 


157.9 

121.6 

176.6 

26.1 


151.1 

124.0 

165.0 

27,9 


1552 

141.0 

162,5 

30.8 


158.4 

115,0 

180.7 

24.7 


166,1 

124.0 

187.7 

25.4 


172.4 
132.6 
192.9 

26.1 


171.1 

129.4 

192,5 

25.7 


173.7 

123.9 

199.3 

24.2 


132.7 

144.0 

129,1 

25.3 


130 2 

120.6 

133.2 

22.0 


133.7 

129.0 

135.2 

22.9 


1342 

132.5 

134.7 

23.5 


133.1 

128,3 

134.6 

22.9 


132,0 

125.9 

133,9 

22.7 


131.4 

111.2 

137.7 

20.1 


131.6 

110.0 

138.3 

19 L :9 


131.9 

106 9 

139.7 

19.3 


131.1 

105,6 

139.1 

19.2 


126.3 

107.1 

133.4 

22.8 


131.7 

93.0 

144.2 

20.0 

Annual 


129.3 
93.2 

143.3 
19,3 


129.3 
96.7 

142.0 
20,0 


129.9 
90,0 

144.6 
13.6 

1992 


128.5 
93.4 

139.6 
20.6 


123.4 

98,2 

139.5 

20.6 


130.2 

102.0 

140.6 

21.1 


130.7 
99.7 

142.1 
20,5 

1993 


130.2 
93.4 

141.9 
20,3 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


281.0 

189.6 

168,4 

112.6 

91.4 

21.2 

60 


£88,3 
132.5 
160,2 
123.1 
105,8 
22.3 
56 


234.6 

179.6 
161.8 
122.3 

105.0 

17.8 

57 


287.6 
132.6 

168.3 

119.3 

105.0 

143 

59 


287.1 

177.1 
159 5 
127.6 
110,0 
17.6 
56 


287,3 
184.2 
165.1 
122.2 
103,1 
19.1 
57 


288.4 
133,5 

170.2 

118,2 

99.9 

13,3 

59 


292.6 

187,8 
172.7 
119.8 
104.7 
15.1 
59 


295.5 
191.7 
178,7 
116.3 
103.8 
13.0 
60 


299.1 
193,5 
177.2 
121.9 
105 6 
16.3 
59 


2126 

118.3 

87.2 

125,4 

943 

31.1 

41 


211.9 

108.9 

78.4 

1335 

103.0 

30.5 

37 


198.0 
98.9 
67.8 

130.2 

99.1 

31.1 

34 


194,2 
95.2 
66.4 

127,8 

99.0 

23.3 

34 


196.4 
96.9 
66.0 

130.4 

99,5 

30.9 

34 


196.3 
93.6 
66.6 

129.7 

97.5 

322 

34 


196.0 

95.0 

66.0 

130.0 

101.0 

29,0 

34 


193.9 
99,0 
70.8 

123.1 

94.9 

23.2 

37 


193,9 

102.6 

74.6 

119.3 

91.3 

28.0 

38 


191.4 

102.3 

71.9 

119.5 

89.1 

30.4 

38 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPI-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale & may include 
marketing charges such at grading A packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price ithe farm value, 
represent charge* lor assembling, processing, transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beet. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale (boxed beef) I wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail c^Jts adjusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct vatues, 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cute, minus value of byproducts 5/ Charges tor retailing 
& other marketing services such as wholesaling, & In-city transportation. 6/ Charges for livestock marketing, processing. & transportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870, Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs_ 







Annual 




1991 
IV 






1992 




1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 


1 


\\ 


III 


IV 


IP 












1967=100* 










Labor — hourly earnings 




















& benefits 


383.2 


409.7 


419.3 


414 3 


417.7 


418.1 


419.2 


422.1 


424.8 


Processing 


404.4 


420.4 


435.1 


425.2 


430.5 


436,5 


435.1 


433.4 


440.2 


Wholesaling 


422.0 


443.8 


458.7 


446.6 


4S4.3 


456.6 


460.0 


463.7 


463 9 


Retailing 


369.5 


363.9 


386,9 


389.1 


392.2 


382.7 


385,3 


387.5 


339.8 


Packaging & containers 


367.6 


371.2 


370.1 


368.0 


369.6 


369.7 


369.7 


371,4 


370.8 


Paperboard boxes & containers 


323.9 


320.3 


324.6 


322.5 


324,4 


324.8 


325.1 


324.9 


324.2 


Metal cans 


455.0 


470,5 


478.1 


473.0 


477.4 


479.6 


477.7 


477.7 


478,0 


Paper bag* & related products 


413.0 


410,9 


387.8 


389.6 


387.2 


336,4 


384,5 


393.0 


392.5 


Plastic Aims & bottles 


307.1 


310.7 


309.9 


306,3 


308.6 


307.4 


310.2 


313,2 


311.2 


Glass containers 


427.3 


446.0 


444.4 


446.3 


446.1 


444,3 


444.0 


443.1 


442.8 


Metal foil 


258.4 


251.6 


241.0 


240.8 


241 ,4 


240.0 


241.5 


24Q.9 


239.4 


Transportation services 


411.3 


422.6 


426.1 


423.7 


425.4 


427.9 


426.9 


424.0 


425.4 


Advertising 


433.0 


460.1 


4*4.0 


466.7 


477.6 


432.0 


436,0 


490 2 


500.2 


Fuel & power 


671 A 


665.7 


654.6 


649.6 


620.4 


645.6 


678,3 


673Jt 


661.2 


Electric 


Mil 


60S .3 


514.0 


506.9 


497.1 


511.1 


536.2 


511.8 


506.1 


Petroleum 


744.8 


6493 


639.9 


634U 


564.2 


628.7 


635.6 


631.1 


645.7 


Natural gas 


1.071.0 


1.065.0 


1.061.1 


1,062.6 


1.049.6 


1,039 4 


1,053.5 


1.061.1 


1,108.4 


Communications, water & sewage 


253.1 


261.7 


266.9 


264.5 


265.3 


266,2 


267.5 


£63.4 


269.0 


Rent 


273.0 


282.7 


278.3 


280.7 


279.9 


279.4 


277.0 


276.7 


276,7 


Maintenance & repair 


426.7 


442.7 


454,8 


443.5 


451.8 


453.5 


455,2 


45S.6 


462,6 


Business services 


405.6 


425.4 


440,9 


432.2 


436.6 


440,9 


442 5 


443.7 


443,5 


Supplies 


321,1 


319.3 


318.1 


317.5 


314.5 


317.0 


320.9 


320,1 


319.6 


Property taxes & Insurance 


462 2 


480.5 


496.7 


488.0 


491.3 


494,2 


497.8 


503.2 


507.5 


Interest, short-term 


155.5 


114.5 


74,5 


96.2 


82.0 


78.9 


66,7 


70.3 


B7.3 


Total marketing cost index 


397.6 


409.3 


415.7 


411,4 


411.7 


414.9 


417,2 


418.8 


420,4 


* Indexes measure changes m emplc 


iyee earnings 


& benefits & m f 


inces of sup 


pEies & services used in processing, wholesaling. & retailing U.S. farm 



foods purchased for at-home consumption. P = preliminary. 
Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10 -U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



.Bag. 
stocks 



Produc- 
tion 1/ 



Imports 



Total 
supply 



Exports 



Ending 
stocks 



Consumption 



Total 



Per 
capita 21 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



Million pounds 4/ 



Pounds 



Boot 




1990 


335 


1991 


397 


1992 


419 


1993 F 


360 


Pork 




1990 


313 


1991 


296 


1992 


383 


1993 F 


385 


Veal Si 




1990 


•A 


1991 


6 


1992 


T" 


1993 F 


5 


Lamb & mutton 




1990 


-8 


1991 


8 


1992 


6 


1993 F 


a 


Total rsd moat 




1990 


660 


1991 


707 


1992 


320 


1993 F 


758 


Broilers 




1990 


38 


1991 


26 


1992 


36 


1993 F 


33 


Mature chicken 




1990 


lag 


1991 


224 


1992 


274 


1993 F 


345 


Turkeys 




1990 


236 


1991 


306 


1992 


264 


1993 F 


272 


Total poultry 




1990 


463 


1991 


557 


1992 


575 


1993 F 


650 


Red meat & poultry 




1990 


1,123 


1991 


1.264 


1992 


1.395 


1993 F 


1.408 



22,743 
22,917 
23 r 086 
23,176 



15,354 
15.999 
17.234 
17.406 



327 
306 
310 
292 



363 
363 
348 
337 



38.787 
39,585 
40 r 973 
41,211 



18,430 
19 r 59l 

20 r 907 
21 r 722 



523 
508 

619 
509 



4.514 
4.503 
4.778 
4.829 



23.468 
24.701 
26.203 
27.060 



62.255 
64.286 

67.181 
68.271 



2 T 356 
2 t 406 
2,440 
2 t 335 



393 
775 
645 
670 



59 
60 
66 
65 



3,313 
3,241 
3,151 
3 r O70 



3.313 
3.241 
3,151 
3 t 07O 



25,434 
25.720 
25,945 
25,871 



16 r 565 
17,070 
18,267 
18,461 



331 
312 
317 
297 



430 
431 
420 
410 



42.760 
43.533 
44.949 
45,039 



13,468 
19.617 
20,943 
21,755 



713 
732 
793 
854 



4.750 
4 r 909 
5.042 
5.101 



23.931 

25.258 
26,778 
27.710 



66,691 
68,791 
71,727 
72,749 



1.006 

1,1 aa 

1,324 
1,380 



238 

283 
407 
410 



1,247 
1.474 
1.734 
1.713 



1.143 
1.261 
1,439 
1,590 



25 
23 

41 
40 



54 
103 
171 
182 



1,222 
1.392 
1,701 
1.812 



2,469 
2,867 

3 t 435 
3 T 525 



397 
419 
360 
350 



296 
388 
385 
375 



707 
320 
758 
738 



26 

36 
33 
33 



224 

274 
345 
330 



306 
264 
,272 
260 



: S57 

575 
650 
623 



1 t 264 
1 r 395 
1,408 

1.361 



24 r 03l 
24.113 
24,261 
24,221 



16.031 
16,399 
17,475 
17.676 



325 
305 
312 
293 



419 
422 
409 



40,806 
41,239 
42.457 

42,583 



17 r 299 
18.320 
19,421 
20.132 



464 
429 
407 
464 



4,390 
4 r 541 
4 r 599 
4 T 659 



22.152 

23.291 
24.423 
25.275 



62.958 
64.530 
66.384 
67.863 



67.3 
66.3 
66.5 
65 7 



49,8 
50.4 
53.1 
53. 1 



1.1 
1,0 
1.0 



1.5 
i1.5 
1.4 
A. 4 



120.1 
119.6 
122 
121.1 



61.0 
63,7 
66.8 
68.6 



1.9 
17 
1.6 
1.9 



17.6 
18.0 
18,0 
16.1 



60,5 
63,4 
664 
63,5 



200.6 
203.0 
208.5 
209.6 



7B.55 
74.28 
75.36 
75-79 



55.32 
49.69 
43.03 
43-47 



96,51 
99.94 
89,38 

39-93 



55.54 
53.21 
61.00 
63-67 



54.8 

62.0 

52.6 

52-56 



63.2 

61.3 

59.9 

59-63 



1/ Total including farm production lor red meats A federally inspected plus nonfederally inspected for poultry. 2f Retail weight t>a sis. {The beef carcass-to- 
retail convernon factor ws» 70.5). 3/ Dollar* per cwt for red meat, cent* paf pound for poultry. Beef: Medium # 1, Nebraska Direct 1.100-1,300 lb.; pork: 
Narrows & gilt*. Jow«, Southern Minnesota; veajrfarm price of calves* lamb & mutton: Choice slaughter lambs. San Angelo; broilers: wholesale 12-cfty 
average; turkeys; wholesale NY 6-16 lb. young hen*. 4/ Carcass weight lor red meats & certified ready-tc-cook for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal trade no L 
longer reported separately, F» forecast — « not available. 

Information contacts;. Polly Cochran or Maxlne Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



















Consumption 
















Hatch- 
ing 












Beg. 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ending 




Per 


Wholesale 




stocks 


tion 


ports 


supply 


Porte 


use 


stocks 


Total 


capita 
No. 


price* 










Million dozen 








Cts./doz. 


19B7 


10.4 


5.66B2 


5.6 


5.884.2 


111.2 


599.1 


14.4 


5.159.5 


254.9 


61.6 


1983 


14.4 


5,764.2 


5.3 


6,803.9 


141.8 


605.9 


155 


5,041.0 


246.9 


62.1 


1989 


15.2 


6,596,2 


252 


5.638.5 


9l.fi 


643 9 


10.7 


4,892.4 


237.3 


81.9 


1990 


10.7 


5.665,6 


9.1 


5,685.3 


100,5 


676.5 


11.6 


4.894.7 


235.0 


82.2 


1991 


11.6 


6,779.3 


2.3 


5.793,3 


154.3 


708,1 


13.0 


4.917.9 


233.5 


77.5 


1992 


13.0 


5,332.7 


4.3 


5,899,9 


1S7.0 


726.6 


13.5 


5,002.8 


235.0 


65.4 


1993 F 


13.5 


5.918.5 


4.0 


5,936.0 


160,0 


752 3 


12.0 


5.011.7 


233.0 


70-78 



* Cartoned grade A large eggs, New York. F = forecast 
Information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 

Table 12 -U.S. Milk Supply & Use" 









Com ma re Ml 




Total 
com me 




Commercial 


All 
milk 


CCC net removal* 








Farm 






CCC 




Disap- 








Produc- 


Fwm 


market- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


Shim col Ida 


Total «oud a 




tion 


USti 


ings 


ftock 


port* supply 
Billion pounds {milkraibasfa) 


movals 


Blocks 


ance 


U 
S/cwt 


bad* 


basis 2/ 








Billion pound* 


1985 


143.0 


2.5 


140.0 


4,8 


2.8 


148.2 


13,3 


4.5 


130,4 


12,76 


17.2 


16,6 


1988 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4,5 


2.7 


147.9 


TO 8 


41 


133,0 


12.61 


14,3 


12.9 


1987 


142 7 


2,3 


140,5 


4.1 


2,5 


147.1 


6.8 


4.6 


135.7 


12.54 


0.3 


8.3 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


142.9 


4.6 


24 


149.0 


9 J 


4.3 


136.5 


12.26 


fi,5 


6.9 


1989 


144.2 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.6 


149.0 


9,4 


4.1 


135.4 


13.56 


0,4 


4.0 


1990 


148,3 


2.0 


148.3 


4.1 


2.7 


153.1 


9,0 


5.1 


138.8 


13.68 


re 


4.6 


1991 


148 5 


2.0 


1485 


5.1 


2.8 


154.3 


10.4 


4.5 


139.4 


12,24 


3,9 


6.5 


1992 


151.7 


2 


148.7 


4.6 


2.8 


156.7 


10.0 


47 


142.0 


13.10 


2.4 


fi.4 


893 F 


181.3 


2.0 


149.3 


4.7 


2,8 


158.5 


7.4 


4,5 


144.7 


12.90 


3.0 


4.6 



1/ Delivered to plants & dealers; doetnot reflect deductions. 21 Arbitrarily weJOhtsd average of miEktai basis {40 percent) & tkim solids basil (60 percent). F -forecast 
Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 219-0770. 



Table 13,— Poultry & Eggs . 



Broilers 

Fed e rally inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price, 
12-city{Ct*7lb,) 
Price of grower feed (Won) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Broil«r-type chick* hatched (mil,) 2/ 

Turkeys 
Federally Injected siaughter, 
certified (mil. lb,) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S„ 
8-16lb, young hens (cleJIbJ 
Price of turkey grower reed (Won) 
Turkey-teed price ratio 1/ 
Stocki beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poulte pieced In U.S. {mil.) 

,'Qs 

arm production (mil.) 
Averoge number of layer* (mil.) 
Rate ol lay (eggs per layer 

on farms) 
Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large fcts./doij 3/ 

Price of laying feed ($rton) 

Egg -feed price ratio U 

Stock*, first of monlh 
Shell (mil. doz.] 
Frozen (mIL doij 



* 



J, £60.7 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



1990 1991 1992 Mar Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 

18.555,0 19.727.7 21.052.4 1.760.6 1,834.0 1.595.0 1.617.8 1.802,8 1.659.6 1,890.9 



64.8 


62.0 


£2.6 


£0.2 


S3.7 


85.0 


51.2 


62.1 


53,0 


64.0 


218 


£06 


208 


205 


206 


201 


202 


206 


205 


209 


30 


3.0 


31 


2,9 


3.2 


3.3 


3,1 


3,1 


3.1 


3.1 


38.3 


26.1 


36.1 


36.4 


31.1 


28.6 


29.0 


32.8 


31.6 


32.7 


6,324.4 


6.616.5 


6 r fl30.9 


687.1 


547.0 


526.4 


588.3 


587.8 


536.4 


611.9 



4.651.9 



4.826,9 



361.3 



467,6 



423,0 



393.1 



353.7 



398 



420 



386 



36.5 



32.0 



26.9 



29.5 



33.4 



322.0 



33.7 



380.2 



632 

238 

3,2 

235 9 

304.9 


6T.2 

230 
3.3 

306.4 
308,1 


602 

242 

3,1 

264. t 

307.8 


68.8 
239 

3.1 
364 
27.5 


63.9 
241 
3.2 

734,4 
21,8 


6£.« 

244 

3.2 

714.7 

22.1 


65.1 

245 

3,2 

320.6 

24.0 


68.1 

243 

3.0 

27t.7 

24.7 


£6.6 
240 
2.9 

314.7 
25.3 


68.4 

240 

3.1 

359,8 

27,3 


67.987 
270 


69.352 
27S 


70.592 
278 


6.049 
279 


6.010 
279 


6.904 
281 


6,099 
281 


6,020 
282 


G.421 
282 


6,061 
282 


251,7 


252.4 


253.9 


21.7 


21. £ 


21,0 


21.7 


21.3 


19.2 


21.6 


82.2 
200 
7.0 


77.5 

192 
0.8 


es.4 

T99 
5.7 


63.1 
201 
5.4 


65,3 
196 
5,6 


753 
197 
6.6 


73.6 
195 
6.6 


71.7 
198 
6.4 


69.9 
196 
6.2 


85,2 
199 
7,1 


0.36 
10.3 


0,45 
112 


0,63 
12.3 


0,7£ 
14.6 


0.66 

15.2 


0.£1 
16£ 


0.4£ 
14.2 


0.45 
13,0 


036 
12.7 


0,36 
12.9 



37.3 



Replecsment chick* hatched (mil.) 

1/ Pound* of feed equal jn value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey liveweight. 27 Placemen! of broiler chicks it currently reported for 15 States only: henceforth, 
hatch of brorfer-type chicks m\l be used « a substitute- 3/ Price of cartoned egg* to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact; Maxine Devi*(202) 219-0767. 
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Table 14.— Dairy 



Annual 



1992 



,1993 



Milk prices. Minnesota-Wisconsin. 

3.5*bfat($A;wfl1/ 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, grade A Chi. (ctsTlb.) 

Am. cheese. Wis. 

assembly pt. (ctsTlb.) 

Nonfat dry mllK (ctaTlb.) 2/ 

USDA net removal* 3/ 
Total milk equtv. (mil. Lb.) 4/ 
Butter {mil. lb.) 
Am. chesse (mil. Jb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 Stato* (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow fib,) 

Number of milk cows (1 .000) 
U.S. mltk production (mil. JbJ 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil. lb.) 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Government (mil. lb.) 
Import*. totaHm it, lb,) 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 

Production (mil, lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. Jb.) 
Commarclal disappearance (mil. 16 J 

American cheese 
Production (mil. lb,) 
Stock*, beginning (mil. Eb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. *b.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, Ir^.J 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. Lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil- lb,) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. gat.) 5/ 



M Lk production (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No.ormiJkcowsO.000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 0/ 
Return a over concentrate 
costa{*/cwtmillg6/ 



1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


12.21 


11.05 


11.88 


10,96 


12,05 


11.84 


11.34 


10,89 


1074 


11,02 


102,1 


99.3 


82.5 


86.2 


82.2 


80.7 


78.6 


75,2 


75.2 


75.2 


136,7 
100.6 


124.4 
94.0 


131.9 
107.1 


119,8 
101,8 


132.4 
108.0 


129.4 
109.1 


123.2 

109 2 


119,3 
111.0 


1166 
113,8 


124.3 
113,3 


9,017.2 

400.3 

21.5 

117.8 


10.425,0 

442.8 

76,9 

269.5 


10.021.6 

440.4 

16.1 

169,2 


1 ,264.8 

58.0 

7/ 

3.1 


342.3 

13.7 

0.9 

37.0 


346.7 

13.3 

3.2 

17.2 


569.0 
24.6 

0.9 
44.0 


1.686,1 

75,4 

1.9 

61,5 


1,486.8 

65,6 

3.1 

31.2 


1.171.6 

61.2 

2.3 

10.0 


125,772 

14778 

8,512 

148.314 


125.671 

14.977 

8.391 

148.477 


128.300 

15.546 

8.253 

151.747 


11.096 

1.344 

8.257 

9/13.167 


10,532 

1,278 

8,238 

8M 2.465 


10.184 
1,237 
6.235 

8/ 12,072 


10.659 

1.292 

, 8.247 

6/ 12.629 


10,760 

1 h 3l0 

8.215 

8/12758 


9.965 

1,216 

8.196 

8/11.825 


11,087 

1,356 

8.178 

SM 3,181 


0.036 
4,120 
4.916 
2,690 


13.359 
5.146 
B.213 

2.625 


15,841 
4.461 

1 1 ,379 
2,520 


18.273 

4.696 

13,578 

178 


17.921 

4,976 

12,945 

226 


16.038 

4.752 

11.286 

263 


14,826 

4 h 603 

10.223 

023 


14,215 
4,688 

9.526 
171 


15.410 

4.817 

10.593 

135 


15.396 

4.565 

10,831 


138,922 


139,343 


142.098 


12.011 


12-410 


11.980 


12.135 


10.951 


10.579 





1.302 2 
256.2 

9*5.2 


1 r 335.8 
416.1 
903.0 


1,365.2 
539.4 
043,2 


133.2 
624.9 

79.9 


101.6 

606.5 

89.9 


98.3 

5417 

88,3 


119,8 

487,6 

97,2 


144.4 

447.7 

70,5 


138.9 

495.4 

76,9 


139.1 
497.0 


2.894.2 
236.2 

2.784.4 


2768.9 

347,4 

2755.9 


2.936,6 

318.7 

2.900.9 


242.4 
349.8 
257.2 


237.9 
350.5 
257.0 


230.6 

328.9 
239.2 


259,6 
324.8 

239.4 


247.8 
346.7 
240.8 


222.9 

352.1 
238.8 


236.1 
332,6 


3.167.0 

93,2 

3.426.4 


3,250.0 

110.6 

3.530,2 


3.651.7 

97.5 

3.794.9 


301,4 

97.9 

303.2 


320.3 
121.1 
344.4 


316,9 

121.7 
346.6 


312,0 
121.9 

349.8 


261,3 
120.9 
266.8 


266.0 
129,3 

284.2 


307,9 
124.4 


879.2 

49.5 

697.6 


877,5 
161.9 
662,7 


B72.1 
214.8 
688,0 


83.6 

153.1 

82.6 


53.3 
112.0 
30.0 


55.7 
90.8 
40.5 


79.2 
87.6 
383 


76,6 

81.2 
32,2 


83.6 
72.4 
62.4 


69,1 
71.5 


1.174.6 


1 h 203.1 
Annual 


1.198,8 


106,7 


89.7 
1991 


76.1 


77.9 


73 4 
1992 


91.7 


101.6 
1993 


1990 


1991 


1992 


IN 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


J 


148.314 
14.642 

10.127 

1.71 

10.17 


148.477 

14.860 

9.992 

1.58 

8.95 


151.747 

15.423 

9.839 

1,69 

9,74 


36.232 

3.643 

9.044 

1.59 

9.25 


36 r 270 

3.655 

9,923 

1.77 

10,45 


37.989 

3.852 

9.863 

1.68 

9.60 


39,077 

3,971 

9,841 

1,65 

9,50 


37.515 

3.818 

9 h 826 

1.75 

10.10 


37.166 

3,782 

9.827 

1.69 

9.75 


37.764 

3.863 

9,775 

160 

9.00 



1/ Manufacturing grade mtlk. 2t Price* paid f.o.b. Central States production area. 3/ Includes product* exported through the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP). 
4/ Milk equivalent, fat basi*. 5/ Hard ice cream, ice milk, & hard sherbet. 6/ Bas&d on average milk price after adjustment for price support deductions. 
Jf Le*« than 50,000 pound*. 8/E*timated,---nol available. 

Information contact' LaVern* T. Williams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15. -WooL 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



1993 



1990 


1991 


1992 


IV 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


256 


199 


204 


182 


209 


222 


210 


176 


146 


287 


187 


210 


222 


250 


233 


203 


169 


171 


120.622 


137.187 


139.715 


33,916 


36.929 


36,045 


34.462 


32.279 


— 


12.124 


14.362 


14726 


3 h 586 


4,580 


3,623 


3.145 


3.378 


— 



U.S, wool Price. (tft*JJb>) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (ctsilb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1.000 1b.) 

Carpet wool (1,000 lb.) 

1/ Wool price delivered at U.S, mllls T cEean baste, Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22,04 microns) staple 2-374* & up. 2/ Wool price. Charleston, SC warehouse, 
dean basis. Australian 60/62 T e, type 64 A (24 micron). Duty since 1962 has been I0,0cenla. — = not available. 

Information contact John Lawler (202) 219-0640 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 States) 
Number on feed (1 ,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on teed (I.OOO head) 
Marketing* (1.000 head) 
Othaf di*app*atance (1,000 head) 

Beef steer -com pric* ratio, 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-com price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market prices (#cwt) 
daughter cattle 

Choice steer*. Omaha 1,000-1,100 ib. 
Choice steer ■. N»b. Direct, 

1,100-1.300 lb. 
Boning utility cow*, Sioux Fall* 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no. 1, Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb, 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrow* & giltt. iowa. 5, Minn. 
Feeder pigs 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. {per head) 

Slaughter *heep & jamb* 

Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 
Feeder lambs 

Choice* San Angslo 

Wholesale meat price a, Midwest 
Boxed beef cut-out value 
Canner & cutter cow beef 
Porkloim, 14-18 lb. 3/ 
Pork beltia*. 12-14 Ib. 
Hem*, skinned, 17-20 lb. 

Ail fresh beef retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head) 5/ 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifere 

Cow* 

Bulls & stags 
Calves 

Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. Jb J 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 





Annual 








1992 






1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


8 P 378 
21.030 
19.198 

1.218 


6,992 
19,704 
19,066 

1.233 


8,397 

20,498 
18.623 

1.199 


S.155 

1.506 

1,536 

117 


7,495 

2,658 

1,493 

78 


8,684 

1,fl43 

1,442 

91 


8,894 

1,694 

1,414 

101 


9.073 

1,621 

1,509 

130 


9.055 
1,262 

1.441 
110 


8.766 

1.621 

1,565 

111 


32.fi 
23.1 


31.6 

21 4 


33.3 
10.0 


30,4 
15.6 


37.4 
21,3 


38.0 
21.0 


38 .a 
21.2 


39.6 
20.7 


40.0 
22.2 


38.7 
22,1 



77.40 



92.16 

55.32 
51.46 



55.54 
35.21 

62,95 



123.21 

99,96 

117.52 

53. SO 

84,37 

262,48 



33.241 

16,537 

10,090 

6.920 

644 

1.789 

5,654 

85.133 



25,634 
316 
35S 

15.300 



73, A3 



74.65 



76.58 



74.13 



74.41 



76,58 



79,15 



92.74 

49,69 
39.34 



6321 

31.98 

53.54 



118.31 
99.42 

108.39 
47.79 
75.68 



32,630 

16,728 

9,725 

5,623 

614 

1,436 

S.722 

88,169 



22,600 
296 
358 

16,948 



85.57 

43.05 
31.71 



61.00 
35.39 

62.09 



116.73 
93.85, 

101.41 
30.30 
67.42 



271.05 266.87 



32.873 

17.135 

9.236 

6,846 

653 

1,371 

6,493 

94.886 



£2.968 
299 
343 

17,165 



84.80 

39.65 
37.67 



66.55 
42.60 

63,25 



119.14 
96.49 
94.10 
23.01 
62.18 

260.19 



2,666 

1.370 

759 

487 

52 

122 

496 

8,124 



1,850 
27 
32 

1,467 



85.23 

42.69 
32.44 



52.81 

29.56 



52.94 



115.51 
90.85 
96,98 
20.13 
78.58 

267.76 



2,364 

1,433 

802 

564 

64 

114 

470 

8,792 



2.016 
24 
29 

1.588 



85.90 

42.03 
30.69 



56.03 
32.92 



58.76 



115,26 
83.13 
89.64 
30.48 
62.45 

267.14 



2.560 
1,271 

706 
531 
61 
113 
423 
7.986 



1,784 
23 
27 

1,455 



86.67 

42.73 

29.73 



67.25 
40.75 



71.13 



119.95 
95.31 

96.22 
28.60 
72.67 

266 95 



2,703 

1,363 

710 

660 

60 

124 

478 

8,360 



1,855 
26 
29 

1.524 



89.92 

42 18 

34.63 



69.66 
39.94 



73.63 



122.69 
96.58 
98.22 

31.97 
61.98 

270.43 



2 t 669 

1,334 

753 

533 

49 

104 

393 

7,832 



1,823 
22 
25 

1,435 



80.38 



89.06 

44.31 
48.17 



73.36 
43.44 

76.09 



122.13 

97.23 

100.05 

33.22 

68.63 

272.48 



2,466 

1.264 

690 

465 

46 

99 

395 

7,092 



1.677 
21 
25 

1,290 



82.45 



78.56 


74.28 


75.36 


78,02 


75,12 


76.11 


77,34 


79,01 


80,34 


82,60 


53,60 


60.31 


44,84 


45,94 


45.69 


42,09 


44.71 


46,50 


47.25 


49,50 



90.49 

47.51 

61.38 



75.50 
46.80 



84,10 



124.80 
96.13 

100.61 
41.28 
73.78 

273 21 



2,775 

1.434 

747 

542 

62 

119 

489 

8.146 



1.858 
26 
32 

1,481 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Cattle on feed (13 State*) 
Number on feed (1 ,000 tiead) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 .000 head) 
Marketings (1 ,000 head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Hogs & pig* (10 state*) 6/ 
Inventory (1,000 head] 1/ 
Breeding (1.000 heed) 1/ 
Market (1.000 head) 1/ 
Farrowing e (1,000 head) 
Pig crop (1.000 head) 



1990 



9.943 
24,303 
22.526 

1,393 



42,200 
5,275 

36,926 
3,960 

70,589 



1991 



10,827 

23,208 

22.383 

1.617 



45.735 
6 r 610 

40,126 
9,616 

76.330 



1992 



10.135 

24 T 246 

22,061 

1,436 



47,940 
5,300 

42,140 
9,938 

80,490 



3,620 

7.086 

5,262 

309 



47.080 
5 + 680 

41.400 
2.343 

18,551 



10,135 

5,403 

6,441 

404 



45,735 
5,610 

40.125 
2,296 

18,532 



9,693 
6,273 
6.675 



44,300 
5,555 

39,245 
2,663 

21.570 



8,347 

6.107 

5,766 

268 



47,255 
5,845 

41,410 
2.521 

20,559 



IV 



8,920 

7.463 

5,179 

320 



49.175 
6.840 

43,335 
2.45fi 

19.829 



10,864 10,462 

5,326 

6,309 ' 5,365 

439 



47.440 
6,740 

41,700 
2,340 

19.156 



46,330 

5,850 

41,030 

* 2,710 



1/ Beginning Of Period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live weight. 3/ Prior to 1964, 8-14 lb.; 1984 A 1985, 14-17 lb: beginning 1986. 14-18 lb. 4/ New 
series estimating the composite price of alt beef grade* & ground beef eold by retail stores. This new series i* in addition to, but does not replace, the senee for the retail 
price Of Choice beef that appear* m table 8. 5/ Classes estimated. 6/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar. -May (II). June-Aug, (ili), A Sept-Nov. (lV) t 
May not add to NASS total* due to rounding. — ■ not evailabia. 'Intention*. 

Informelion contact: Polly Cochran (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization 1,2 . 



Area 



Sft 
aiide 

3/ Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



Yfeld 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 
supply 



Feed 


Other 










and 


domes- 








Finn 


raeJd- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


pricfl 


ual 


UBO 


port! 


u*e 


stocki 


5/ 



Mil. acre! 



BuJacre 



MIL bix 



*fl>u, 



Wheat 
1988/40 
1089/00 
1090701 
1001/02' 
1002/03' 
1 003/04 k 



flic* 
1988/80 
1980/90 
1000/91 
1091/02" 
1002/03' 
1993/94" 



Corn 
1088/80 
1989/00 
1900/01 
1991/02* 
1992/03* 
1 093/04 l 



Sorghum 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1000/01 
1 001/02 k 
1092/03 l 
1003/04* 



Barlay 
1080/80 
1980/90 
1090/01 
1091/02 1 
1992/93' 
1993/94* 



Oati 
1988/80 
1080/90 
1090/01 
1991/92" 
1992/03" 
1993/94" 



Soybean* 

1088/ae 

1089/00 

1900/01 

1091/02* 

1092/03* 

1003/04* 



Soybean oil 
1988/89 
1989/00 
1O0O/01 
1091/02" 
1992/93" 
1903/04" 



Soybean meal 
1989/89 
1989/00 
1990/91 
1991/92* 
1992/93' 
1993/94* 



22.5 

9.0 
7.6 
15,9 
7.3 



1.00 
MB 
1.02 
0.0 
0,4 



20.5 
10,8 
(0.7 
7,4 
5,3 



3,0 
3.3 
3.3 
2.5 
2.0 



28 
2.3 
2,0 
2.2 
2.3 



65. 5 

76.6 

772. 
09.9 

72.3 
72.3 

Mil. acre* 

2,03 
273 
2.90 
2.88 
3 17 
3.13 

Mil. acre* 

67.7 

72.2 
74.2 
78.0 
70.3 
76.5 

Mil. acre* 

10.3 
12.6 
10.5 
11.1 
133 
11,2 

Mil. acres 

98 
9,1 
8,2 
8.0 
7.8 
7.7 



Mil. 



03 
0.4 
0.2 
0.8 
07 



13.0 
12.1 
10,4 
87 
8.0 
8.1 

Mil. acrat 

58.8 
60.8 
57.8 
59.2 
593 
59,3 



53.2 


34.1 


1,8t2 


3,096 


146 


820 


1419 


.'2,394 


702 


3.72 


62,2 


32.7 


2,037 


2762 


130 


853 


1.233 


2,225 


630 


372 


60.3 


30.5 


2.736 


3.309 


600 


875 


1.068 


2,443 


666 


2.61 


577 


34.3 


1.981 


2.888 


254 


383 


1,280 


2.416 


472 


3,00 


62,4 


39.4 


2,459 


2.099 


225 


923 


1,340 


2,488 


610 


3,25 


64.6 


38.0 
LbJacra 


2,508 


3.093 


275 


935 
Mil. cwt (rough 


1,225 
equh*.) 


2.435 


658 


2.55-2.06 
S/Crwt 


2.90 


6,514 


159.0 


105.1 


_ 


6/824 


65.0 


188,4 


267 


6.83 


260 


6749 


154.6 


185.6 


— 


6/ 82 1 


772 


150.3 


26.4 


7,35 


2.82 


6.520 


156.1 


197.2 


_ 


6/ 917 


70.0 


162.7 


24.6 


6.70 


2 78 


6.674 


167,6 


187.3 


-w 


6/ 93.7 


86.4 


160.1 


27.3 


7.58 


3.13 


5722 


179,1 


212 1 


__ 


6/ 97.6 


76,0 


173.6 


38,6 


6.60-0,00 


3.06 


6.655 
BuJacre 


173,0 


217.6 




6/100.5 
MIL bo. 


80.0 


180.6 


37.1 


4,50-6.00 
S/bu, 


583 


84.6 


4,929 


9.191 


3,941 


1,293 


2,026 


7.200 


1.930 


2,54 


64.7 


116.3 


7.525 


9.458 


4,380 


1.358 


2,368 


8,113 


1,344 


2.36 


67.0 


118.6 


7.034 


9 T 282 


4,663 


1.373 


1.725 


7.761 


1,521 


2.26 


68.8 


108.6 


7,475 


9.016 


4.878 


1,464 


1.584 


7.916 


1.100 


2.37 


72.1 


131.4 


0,470 


10,583 


5.250 


1,495 


1,725 


6.470 


2.113 


2.00*2,15 


69.3 


122.7 
Buiacra 


8,500 


10.618 


5,400 


1.550 
Mil. bu. 


1.550 


8.500 


2.118 


1.86-2,25 
S/bu. 


9.0 


63.8 


577 


1*230 


466 


23 


311 


BOO 


440 


2,27 


11.1 


66,4 


615 


1,055 


517 


16 


303 


835 


220 


2,10 


9.1 


63,1 


573 


703 


410 





232 


651 


143 


2,12 


0.9 


50.3 


585 


727 


374 





£92 


674 


63 


2.25 


12.2 


72.6 


884 


037 


476 


8 


275 


758 


180 


1.80-1 95 


10.0 


66 JO 
BuJacre 


660 


840 


425 


8 
Mil, bu. 


275 


708 


132 


1.70-220 
$/bu. 


7.6 


36.0 


290 


622 


171 


175 


79 


425 


106 


2,80 


6.3 


48.6 


404 


614 


193 


175 


84 


453 


161 


2.42 


7.5 


56.1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2.14 


8.4 


55.2 


464 


624 


230 


171 


94 


496 


129 


2.10 


7.3 


62.4 


456 


507 


195 


106 


80 


440 


157 


2,03 


7.1 


£7.0 

BuJacra 


405 


682 


190 


106 
MIL bu. 


80 


435 


147 


1.85-2.26 
S/bu. 


B.S 


39.3 


216 


392 


194 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2.61 


6.9 


54.3 


374 s 


538 


266 


115 


1 


381 


157 


1,49 


5.9 


60.1 


358 


678 


288 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


4.8 


60.7 


243 


439 


235 


125 


2 


362 


128 


1.20 


4,5 


65.6 


295 


472 


230 


125 


6 


361 


111 


1,33 


4.4 


65.5 
BuJacre 


245 


421 


185 


125 
MH.OJ. 


5 


316 


106 


1.15-1.55 
5/bu. 


57.4 


27.0 


1.640 


1,866 


7/ 88 


1,058 


627 


1,873 


162 


7.42 


50.5 


32.3 


1,924 


2,109 


7/ 101 


1,146 


823 


1,870 


239 


5.69 


66.5 


34,1 


1,026 


2,168 


If 95 


1,187 


557 


1,830 


329 


574 


58.0 


34.2 


1.987 


2,310 


7/ 102 


1,254 


685 


2,041 


276 


6.66 


56.4 


37.6 


2.197 


2.477 


7/ 112 


1.275 


765 


2.152 


325 


5.50 


56,2 


35,1 


2,045 


2,373 


7/ 98 


1,275 
Mil. lb*. 


720 


2.093 


280 


525-625 
8/Ct*Jtb. 


__ 


__ 


11,737 


13.067 





10.591 


1.061 


12,252 


1.715 


21.10 


— 


— 


13.004 


14,741 


— 


12,083 


1.353 


13.436 


1.305 


22.30 





— 


13.498 


14.730 


— 


12,164 


780 


12,944 


1,786 


21.00 


— 


— 


14.345 


16,132 


— 


12.245 


1.648 


13 t 803 


2.239 


10.10 


— 


_* 


13.784 


16.025 


— 


12.676 


1.600 


14,275 


1.760 


20,75 






14,520 


16,275 




12,850 
1,000 tont 


1,550 


14.400 


1.875 


20,0-23,0 
9/*7ton 


__ 


__ 


24.043 


25.100 


__ 


10.657 


5.270 


24.927 


173 


252 


— 


— 


27.710 


27.000 


— 


22,263 


5.319 


27,582 


318 


188 


_ 


— 


26.325 


28.688 


— 


22.934 


5,469 


28.403 


285 


181 


— 


_ 


29.831 


30,183 


_ 


23,103 


6.850 


29,953 


230 


160 


— 


— 


30,335 


30,676 


— 


23.750 


0.625 


30.376 


300 


185 


— 


— 


30.325 


30,700 


— 


24,000 


6.400 


30,409 


300 


170-190 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued. 







Area 










Feed 

and 

resid- 


Other 
domes- 
be 












Sot 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


Ex~ 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




Aside 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 


ual 


UM 


ports 


US« 


Stocks 


price 




3/ 










4/ 












5/ 






MIL acre i 




Lb ./acre 








Mil. bales 








Gt*J\b. 


Cotton 10/ 


























1 96*769 


2.2 


12.6 


11.9 


619 


15.4 


212 


— 


7.6 


6.1 


13,8 


7.1 


56 60 


1989/90 


3.5 


10.6 


9.5 


ei4 


12£ 


19.3 


— 


8.8 


77 


16.5 


3.0 


65.60 


1990/91 


2.0 


12.3 


11.7 


634 


15.5 


16.5 


— 


8.7 


78 


16.5 


2.3 


6710 


1991/92' 


1,4 


14.1 


13.0 


652 


17.6 


20.0 


— 


9.6 


6.7 


16.3 


37 


58.10 


1992/93" 


17 


132 


11.1 


699 


16 2 


19.9 


— 


9.9 


5.7 


15.6 


4.4 


1 1/ 53.60 


1 993/94 ' 


— 


13.4 


12,4 


630 


17.5 


21.9 


— - 


10.3 


6.0 


16.3 


5.7 


12/ 



■May 1 1, 1993 Supply & Demand Estimates. 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheal, barley. 6. oale. August 1 tor cotton S. rice. September 1 for soybeans. 
com. Atorghurn, October 1 for soymesl Asoyoil. 2/ Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) -£ 471 scree. 1 metric ton ■ 2204,622 pounds, 36.7437 bushels ot wheat or 
soybean^ 39.3679 bushef* of com of sorghum, 45.9296 bushels of barisy, 68.8944 bushels of oats. 22.046 cwt office. 6.4,59 460-pound biles at cotton. 3/ includes 
diversion, acreage reduction. 50-92, A 0—92 programs, 0/92 & 50/92 set-aside include* Idled acreage & ecreege planted to minor oilseeds, sesame, andcrambe. 
4/ includes Import*. 5/ Meckel ing -year wekjhtotf average price received by farmers. Doee not includs an allowance for loans outstanding 6. Government purchases, 6/ Residual 
included in domestic use, 7/ Includes aeedT aV Simple average of crude soybean oil, Decatur. 9/ Simpte sverege of 48 percent. Decatur. 10/ Upland 6. extra long staple, 
Stocks estimates based on Census Bureau data, resulting In an unaccounted difference between supply S, use estimates & changes In ending stocks, 11/ Weighted average tor 
Augueu April: not s projection for the marketing yea/, 12/USDAls prohibited from Publishing cotton price Projections. — ■ not available or not epptl cable. 

Information Contact: Commodity Economics Division, Crope 8raneh (202) 219-0440. 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 



Marketing yeer 1/ 



1992 



1993 



Wheat, No. 1 HRW. 

Kansas City ($/bu J 2/ 
Wheat. DNS. 

MlnneapoJie{$/bu.) 3/ 
Rice. sTw. La,L*/cwi)4/ 

Com, no. 2 yellow. 30 day. 
Chicago ($A>u.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yellow, 



Kansas City($fcwt) 
Barley, feed. 
Duiuth(Vbu.)5/ 



1986/89 



4.17 



1969/90 



4 22 



1990/91 



2.94 



1991/92 



3.77 



Mar 



4.33 



Nov 



3.74 



Dec 



3.81 



Jan 



3,97 



Feb 



3.75 



Mar 



3.74 



4.36 
14.65 


4,16 
16,55 


3.06 
15.25 


3.82 
16.48 


4,36 
1660 


3.94 
14.45 


3.88 
14,25 


4.05 
13.40 


3,67 

13,00 


3.67 

12.50 


2.68 


2.64 


2 41 


2.52 


2.72 


2.13 


2.17 


2.18 


2.14 


2.23 


4,17 


4.21 


4,08 


4.36 


4.78 


3.61 


3.70 


370 


3.66 


3.70 


2.32 


2,20 


2 13 


2A7 


2.30 


2.08 


2.06 


2.06 


2.08 


M2 


4,11 


3,28 


2.42 


2.38 


2.60 


2.35 


2.36 


2.36 


2.32 


2,33 


677 


69.6 


74.8 


56,7 


62.0 


50.0 


51.9 


53.7 


55.4 


56.5 


86.4 
69.2 


82.3 
63.6 


82.9 
86.2 


62.9 
66.3 


55.3 
59.8 


52,6 
60,8 


54,3 

61.9 


67.4 
63.4 


60,8 
66.1 


61.4 
66.6 


741 


5.86 


S,76 


5.75 


5.66 


5,66 


6.66 


573 


5 56 


6,59 


21.10 


22 30 


21.00 


19,10 


19 74 


20.10 


20.52 


21.23 


20.72 


21,00 


252,40 


166.50 


161.40 


189.20 


165,90 


181.90 


187,80 


186.75 


179,90 


183.60 



Barley, malting, 
Minneapolis (3frbu.) 

US, price, SLM. 
t-l/16ln.(Cls./lb.)6/ 
Northern Europe prices 
index(cte-/lb.)7/ 
U.S,Ml-3/35in.(ct*Jlbj8/ 

Soybeans, no, 1 yellow* 30 day. 

Chicago ($rcu,) 

Soybean oil. crude, 

Decatur (ctsJIb.) 

Soybean meal. 48% protein. 

Decatur ($/ton) 9/ 

1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat & barley; Aug. 1 for rice A cotton' Sept. 1 for corn, sorghum isoybeene; Oct. 1 for soymesl &gil. 2/Ordinary protein. 3M4W protein. 
4/ Lon g grain . mi II s d be si s. 5/ Begi n n log M *r. 1 967 repoflin g poi nt c h ang e d from M inne apol is to u tuth . 6/ Ave r ag i spot m a rket 7/ Liverpool Cotl ook ' A* I ndex : 
average of five lowestprleeeof 13eelected growths. a/ Memphis territory growth e, 9/ Note Change to 46tt protein. NQ - noquotalion. 

Informetion contacts: Wheat, rfce. & feed grains* Joy Herwood {202) 219-0840; Cotton, Les Meyer &02) 219-0640, Soybeans. BrendaToland. f,202) 219-0840. 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates, 



51- 



Payment rates 



Wheat 
1 987/88 
1988/89 
1908/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1891/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Rice 

1 987/88 

1988/G9 

1989/90 

1990/91 5/ 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 



Corn 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Sorghum 
1987/88 
1938/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/Q2 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Barley 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1889/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/03 
1993/94 



OatB 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Soybeans 9/ 
1 987/88 
1988/88 
1989/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Upland cotton 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/95 12/ 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Target 
price 



4.38 
4.23 
4.10 
4,00 
4 00 
4 00 
4.00 



11.66 
11.15 
10.80 
10.71 
10,71 
10.71 
10.71 



3.03 
2.93 
2.84 
2.7S 
2.7S 
2.7S 
2.7S 



£.88 
278 
2.70 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.41 



2,60 
2.61 
2,44 
2,36 
2,36 
2,36 
2 33 



1.60 
1.55 
1,50 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1,45 



79.4 
75.9 
73.4 
72.9 
72.9 
72,9 
72,9 



Find ley 
Basic or announced 
loan toon 

rate rale 1/ 



Paid land diversion 



Total 
deficiency 



Mandatory 



Optional 



2.85 
2,76 
2,58 
244 
2.52 
2,58 
2.86 



6.84 
0.63 
6,50 
650 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 



£.28 
2.21 
2.06 
195 
2.04 
2.21 
2.45 



7/ 6. IB 

7/ 6,50 

7/ 6,00 

7/ 5.40 

7/ 5.8S 



$/bu, 



1,81 

0,69 

0.32 

1 28 

*1,35 

"0,81 

"1.05 

f/cwt 

4 82 

4.31 
3.56 
4.16 
3 07 
"4.21 
"4.21 

S/bu, 



2.28 




1.82 


1.09 


,£.21 




1,77 


0,36 


^.oe 




1.65 


0,56 


1.96 




1,57 


0,51 


1,89 




1.62 


0,41 


2.01 




1.72 


"0.73 


1,99 




1,72 


'"0.72 
S/bu. 


2.17 




1,74 


1 14 


2.10 




1,68 


0.48 


1.98 




1,57 


0.66 


1.86 




1.49 


0.56 


r.ao 




1.54 


0.37 


-1,91 




1.63 


"0.70 


1,88 




1.63 


"'0,70 
$/bu. 


1.86 




1,48 


0.79 


1,80 




1.44 


0,00 


1,68 




1.34 


0,00 


1.60 




1 28 


0.20 


1.54 




1.32 


0,62 


1.64 




1.40 


-o.se 


162 




1.40 


'"0.52 

$/bu, 


1,17 




0.94 


0,20 


1.14 




091 


0.00 


1,06 




0.85 


0.00 


1,01 




0.81 


032 


0,97 




0.83 


0,35 


1.03 




0.68 


"0.17 


1.02 




0.88 


'"0.15 
$/bu. 


— 




4,77 


_ 


— 




4.77 










4.53 










4.50 










5,02 


_— 







5.02 


— 






5.02 


cteJIb. 


52,25 


11/ 52,25 


17.3 


51,80 


11/ 51.80 


19.4 


50.00 


11/ 60.00 


13.1 


50,27 


11/ 50.27 


7.3 


50,77 


11/ 47.23 


10.1 


52.35 


11/ 


— 


"20 3 


52 35 


11/ 


_ 


"'20.55 



2.00 
1,75 



1.90 

1.65 



1,60 
1,40 



0,80 



Effective 




Partici- 


base 


Prog rem 


pation 


acres 2/ 


V 


rate 4/ 


Mil. 


Percent of 


Percent 


acres 


bate 


of base 


87.6 


27,5/0/0 


88 


84,8 


27,6/0/0 


86 


82,3 


10/0/0 


78 


80,5 


6/ 5/0/0 


83 


79,2 


15/0/0 


85 


76.9 


5/0/0 


83 


_ 


0/0/0 




4.2 


35/0/0 


96 


4.2 


25/0/0 


94 


4JS 


25/0/0 


94 


4.2 


20/0/0 


95 


4.2 


5/0/0 


95 


4.1 


0/0/0 


06 


___ 


5/0/0 




81J 


20/0/15 


80 


82.9 


20/0/10 


87 


82.7 


10/0/0 


79 


82.6 


10/0/0 


78 


82,7 


7.5/0/0 


77 


82,1 


5/0/0 


76 


_*__ 


10/0/0 




17.4 


8/ 20/0/15 


84 


16.8 


20/0/10 


82 


162 


10/0/0 


71 


16.4 


10/0/0 


70 


13,5 


7,5/0/0 


77 


136 


5/0/0 


79 


— 


5/0/0 




12,5 


8/ 20/0/15 


85 


12.5 


20/0/10 


79 


12.3 


10/0/0 


67 


11.9 


10/0/0 


68 


11 5 


7.5/0/0 


76 


11.1 


5/0/0 


75 





0/0/0 




8.4 


8/ 20/0/15 


45 


7.9 


5/0/0 


30 


7,6 


5/0/0 


18 


7.S 


5/0/0 


09 


7.3 


0/0/0 


38 


7.2 


0/0/0 


40 




0/0/0 


_ 






10/ 10/25 





10/ 0/25 





10/ 0/25 





10/ 0/25 


^^~ 


10/ 0/25 


14.5 


25/0/0 


14.5 


12.5/0/0 


14.5 


25/0/0 


14.4 


12.5/0/0 


146 


5/0/0 


14.9 


10/0/0 


_ 


7.5/0/0 



83 
89 
89 
86 
84 
89 




, the 1991/92 rate Is the total deficiency payment rate for ihe 'regular- program. For the winter wheat Option (tie rate !■ ■* 1 .25. , „«,»„, ,*r„ 

it com, morghum, barley and oats, reoular deficiency payment rate based on the 5-^onth pnce. Fof rtce mJ I upland ^^i^^^^^^^i 
id totefdsficiencv paymeni rate. Minimum ouverteedpaymem rat* *« 0« wh*»» * '•«« r>Ini > * «»* < ric * and u P Und 00tton) progremi. Sign-up tor 



• For wheal 

" For wheat 

'" Estimated „. 

progrsmi was March 1-Aprif 30, 1993. 

Information contact Joy Hatwood (202) 219-0840 ; 



for 1993 
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Table 20*— Fruit 



Citrus 1/ 

Production (1 t 000 ion) 
Per capita con sum pi. (lbs.) 2/ 
NoncitruE 3/ 
Production (i .000 ion a) 
Per capita consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 



F.o.b. shipping potrtt prices 
Apple* (S/carton) 4/ 
Poar« ($/box) 5/ 

Grower prices 
Orang*t(S/box}6/ 
Grapefruit ($/box) 6/ 

Stock*, ending 
Fresh apples (mil. lbs.) 
Fresh pear* (mil. lbs \ 
Frozen fruits (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil. lbs) 



1984 



678.0 



1985 



874.9 



1986 



1987 



1989 



19S9 



1990 



1991 P 



742.0 



666*2 



638.0 



892.9 



1.135.9 



1.289.4 



1992 P 



10,832 
22,6 


10.525 
21,6 


11.058 
24.3 


11,993 
24.0 


12.761 
25.4 


13.186 
25.1 


10.860 
22.1 


11.285 
19.9 


12.386 


14,301 
66.3 


14 t 191 
65.3 


13.874 
68.8 


16.011 
73,5 

1992 


15.893 
72.0 


16.365 
73.6 


15,656 
70.5 


15,801 
70.7 

1993 


16.939 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


16.56 
14.30 


25.70 


16.73 


15.38 
13.05 


14.46 
13.54 


13.60 
13.86 


14.50 
16.00 


12.33 

16.00 


10.66 
16.00 


2.06 
4.00 


1.65 
3.32 


137 
3.73 


1.79 
7.09 


3.80 
4.11 


2.90 
4,66 


2.66 
3.00 


2.39 
2.42 


2.11 
146 


106.5 

49.4 
603. 1 


33,5 

139.1 
881.0 


3.479.5 
523.1 

935.3 


5.580.0 

380.4 

1.073.5 


4.988.3 

276 7 

1,008,2 


4.077.3 
223.4 

888 .4 


3,433.1 
174.2 
823.3 


2,769.3 
128.1 
842.1 


2,011.1 

31.7 

744.0 



1/ 1992 Indicated 1991/92 season, 2/Fresh per capila consumption. 
5/ D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1. 135 s, 6/ 

Information contact: Wyrmtce Napper (202) 219-0884. 



3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious, Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack. 125's, 
U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. P = preliminary. — » not available. 



265.4 



Table 21*— Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetable! (1,000 cwt) 
Fr&Gh (1.000 ewt) 1/3/ 
Procewed (tonBl 2/ 3/ 
MuihnumBll,O0Olb*,}4/ 
Potatoes [1 ,000 cwt) 
Sweetpntatoes (1 .000 cwt) 
Dry edible bean* {1 ,000 cwt) 



Shipment* 
Fresh (1.000 cwt) 5/ 
Potatoes {1 ,000 ©*« 
Sweetpotatoes (1 .000 cwt) 

1/ Iricliidn fresh production of asparagus, broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, tweet corn, lettuce* hone/dews, onion** & tomatoes. 2/ Includes processing production of snap 
beans, twin corn, green peat, tomatwB, cucumbers (tor pickles), aspiregui, broccoli, carrot*. & cauliflower 3/ Aiparagui & cucumber estimates were not available for 1982 
&1983. 4/ Fresh 4. processing agaricus mushrooms only. Excludes specialty varieties. Crop year July 1 * June 30, S/ Includes snap been*, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant* lettuce, onions, ball peppers, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, honeydews. * watermelons p ■ Preliminary, 

Information contacts: Gery Lucleror John Love (202) 219-0884. 











Ce l end ar year 










1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


t989 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 


403.509 

185.782 

10,886,350 

561. 531 

333.726 

12.083 

1*520 


456,334 

201,817 

1 2. 725 ,8 SO 

595,681 

362,039 

12.902 

21.070 


453,030 

203,549 

12,474,040 

587,956 

406,609 

14.573 

£2.208 


448,629 

203,165 

12.273,200 

614,393 

361 .743 

12.368 

22,960 

1992 


478.381 
220,530 

12,892.100 

631.819 

389.320 

11.611 

26,031 


468,779 

228,397 

12.019.110 

667,75© 

356438 

10,945 

19.253 


542,437 

239,281 

15.157.790 

714.992 

370,444 

11,358 

23729 


561.704 

239.104 

16,130.020 

749,151 

402.110 

12,594 

32.379 


564 t 532 

229,506 

16,753,620 

736,832 

417.622 

1T,203 

33.765 

1993 


534,951 

236.140 

14,940.650 

411.636 
11.760 
22,047 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dee 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


29,056 

11,766 

184 


25,358 

10.946 

246 


15J13 

9,418 

130 


18,112 

13.306 

346 


14,931 

11,363 

359 


16.629 

11.967 

771 


19.492 

13,641 

639 


19.087 
13.376 

291 


18,977 

11.180 

270 


24,099 

18,545 

468 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 
NX(otsJlb.) 
Imports, green bean 
equiv.(mfl.lbe)2y 



Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 

Rua-curad (WbJ 

Burley ($flb.j 
Domestic consumption At 

Cigarettes (bjl.) 

Large cigars (mil,) 

1/1.000 short lons t raw value. Quarterly deta shown at end ol each quarter. 2/ Net Imports of green & proceseetf coffee. 3/ Crop year Jul y-Jone for flue-cured. 
Qd,-SePt. for burley. 4/ Taxable removals, — - not evsJtable, 

Information contacts: Sugar* Petsr Buzianell (202} 219-0*86, Coffee, Fred Gray (202) 219-0888. Tobscco. Vemer Gris^(202) 219-0890, 







Annual 






1991 








1992 






1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Oot-Oec 


Jan-Mar 


Api 


-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


7.087 
8.188 
3,132 


6.841 
8.340 
2,947 


6.334 

8,661 
2.729 


7,133 
8,704 
3 t 039 


7.501 
8.920 
3.220 


3,655 
2,242 

3.039 


2,136 
2.007 
3.624 




716 
2,208 
2.757 




722 

2,409 
1,451 


3.927 
2,296 
3.220 


ng.59 


95.17 


76.93 


70,09 


55.30 


64.84 


59.19 




61.72 




48.36 


61,94 


2,072 


2,685 
Annual 


2.716 


2.553 
199! 
Dec 


2,989 


899 


840 


1992 


720 




704 


705 


1989 


1990 


199* 


July 


Aug 


Sept 




Oct 




Nov 


Dec 


167.4 
167 J 


167.3 
175.3 


172.3 
178.8 


180,0 


155.0 


160.0 


182.6 




182.0 




172,7 
1827 


182 5 


S40,0 
2.467,6 


523,1 
2,343 5 


516,3 
2.231.9 


32.7 
157.1 


38.3 

167,7 


43,7 
1857 


43,0 
194.3 




44.7 
177,9 




44.2 
188.8 


33.4 
171.7 
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Table 23.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products. 



1986/87 



1987/88 



1988/89 



1989/90 



1990/91 



1991/92 P 



1992/93 F 



Wheat 

Area (h acta res) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (mottle tons) 3/ 

Rice* milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metiic tons) 3/ 

TotaJ grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons} 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 
Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bates) 
Ending stocks (bales) 









Million units 








228,0 

524.1 

90,9 

515.6 

178,0 


219.7 

496.0 
106.9 
524.7 
149.2 


217.4 
495.0 
98,2 
525.6 
118.7 


225.8 

533.0 

97.0 

530.2 

1214 


231,4 

687.8 

94.4 

563.6 

145.6 


222.0 

542.1 
109.1 
559.3 

128.4 


221 2 
557.5 
100.3 
551.2 
134.7 


335.3 
822.1 
82.9 
796.2 
235 2 


323.1 

783,6 

84.7 

806.5 
2124 


323.2 

720.8 

95.0 

785.2 

148 


320.9 
790.3 
102.9 
814.4 
123,9 


313.5 
819.8 
87.3 
807.5 
136.3 


317.4 
800.2 
.93.2 
807.4 
129.1 


318.1 
854.2 
90.4 
328.0 
155.2 


145.1 
316.7 

12.9 
320.7 

51.4 


141.7 

314,5 
11.8 

3200 
45.8 


145.4 
330.0 

15.0 
327.6 

48,3 


146.7 

342.6 

12.2 

335.9 
55.0 


147,1 

350.6 
12.9 

345.5 
60.0 


145,9 
348,1 

15.1 
352.7 

55.4 


145,6 
350.8 

14.1 
354.0 

52.2 


708.4 
1.662.9 

186.7 
1.632 5 

464,6 


684.5 
1.594.1 

203.4 
1.651.2 

407,4 


686.0 
1,545,8 
. 208.2 

1 T 638.4 
315.0 


693.4 

1 .665.9 
212,1 

1 F 680.5 
300.3 


692.0 

1.756.2 
194.6 

1.716.6 
341.9 


685.3 
1.690.4 

217.4 
1,719.4 

312,9 


684.9 
1.762 5 

204.8 
1,733,2 

342.1 


161.8 
194,9 

37 7 
23.3 


168.4 

210.5 

39.5 

24.0 


164,5 

201 T 7 

31.5 

22,1 


172.0 

212,5 

35.5 

23.3 


177.4 

216.0 
53,0 
22.8 


185.4 

223,8 

37.0 

21.3 


1B4.7 

226.8 

38,5 

22.7 


110.7 
36.7 


115.4 
35.8 


111.3 
37,4 


117.1 

33.5 


119.8 
39,4 


124.9 
42.3 


125.3 
41 2 


50.4 
16.9 


53.3 
17.5 


53.3 
18.1 


57.1 
19.8 


58.2 

20.2 


60.4 
19.9 


60.6 
19.9 


29.2 
70.6 
33.4 
82.8 
35 7 


30,8 
81.1 
29.9 
84.1 
32.8 


33.7 
64.4 
33.1 
85.3 
31.9 


31.5 
79.9 
31.3 

86.7 
26.3 


53,1 
87.0 
298 
85.5 
28.6 


34.7 
96,0 
27.7 
85.0 
40,6 


32,6 
82.5 
26,6 
84.4 
38,5 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 



Red meat 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tons) 



112.9 

111.0 

6.7 



31.3 

29.9 
1.3 



425,7 



116.6 

114.6 

7.4 



32.7 

31.0 

1.5 



428.9 



118,1 

116.7 

7,6 



34,0 

32.7 

1.7 



434.7 



120.3 

118,1 

7.6 



35.8 
33,9 

1.9 



442 



121.3 

119.3 

8.0 



37.8 
35.8 

2.1 



429.4 



121,3 

119.9 
7,6 



39,2 

37.1 
22 



415.0 



1993F 



123.1 
121 5 

8.0 



40.9 

38.8 

2.3 



407.9 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levels et a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data, 1987 data correspond with 1986/87, etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic ofChina before 1986. 
P ** preliminary. F * forecast. 

information contacts: Crops, Carol Whrtton (202) 219-0824; red meat* poultry, Unda Bailey (202) 219-1265; dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770, 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Export commodities 
Wheat f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Com, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf port* ($/bu.) 
Grain (org hum. f.o.b. vessel. 

Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (ctsJIb.) 
Soybean meal. Decatur ($rton) 

Cotton. 7-marfcetavg. spot (cts./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (ct&Jflb-) 
Rice. toJb, mill. Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible lallow, Chicago (ctsjlb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N.Y. spot ($/lb.J 
Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 
Cocoa peane, N.Y. (Wb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymou flan (202)219-0824. 



U.S. Agricultural Trad 

Annuel 


le Products 
















1992 






1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


3 72 
2.79 


m 


4.13 

2.66 


4.63 
297 


3.85 
2,42 


4.03 
244 


4.03 
2.42 


4.25 
2,43 


4.06 
2,42 


4.05 
4.49 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172,90 


2.63 

6.01 

19.16 

177.79 


3.06 

6.19 

19.58 

174.89 


2.33 

5.67 
1831 

180,63 


2.39 

5,84 

19.98 

181.18 


2,45 

5.96 

20.58 

188.30 


2.44 

6.08 

21.20 

188,18 


2.42 

6.03 

20,61 

179.87 


4.46 

6,09 

21.01 

183.37 


71.25 

170.57 
15 52 
13.54 


69.69 

179,23 

16.46 

13.26 


53.90 

173.08 

16.80 

14.37 


52.01 

189.52 

17.50 

12.68 


49.47 

181,93 

16.50 

15.73 


49,98 
182.97 

16.13 
16.75 


51.85 

182.51 

15,63 

16.00 


53.72 

179.98 
15.25 
15.09 


55,38 

186.53 

15.00 

14.69 


56.45 

186.53 

15.00 

15.15 


0.81 
4628 

0.55 


0.71 

45.73 

0.52 


0.50 

46 25 

0.47 


0.53 
44.51 

0.49 


0.49 

47.83 

0,46 


0.55 

48.00 

0.46 


066 

48.03 

0.44 


0.58 

48.03 

045 


054 

48.30 

0.42 


0.56 

46.41 

0,41 



Table 25,— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates ^ 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 
U.S. market? 
U.S, competitors 

Wheat 
U,5h markets 
U.S. competitors 

Soybean! 
U,S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Corn 
U.S. market* 
U.S. competitors 

Cotton 
U,S. markets 
U.S. competitors 



1992 



1993 



May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


OctP 
1985- 100 


NovP 


DecP 


JanP 


FebP 


MarP 


63.9 


62,1 


59:9 


59.0 


59.5 


61.8 


65,5 


65,8 


67.3 


68.4 


68.3 


76.5 
77.4 


76.0 
76.6 


74.7 
75,6 


74.2 
75,1 


74.2 
77.2 


75.2 

75.7 


77.5 
77.7 


77.2 

77.4 


78.1 
78.5 


78,2 

78.8 


78.0 
78.9 


96.3 
70.9 


95,8 
70.4 


94.8 
69,4 


94,2 

69.3 


94.1 
74.4 


94.1 
71.2 


95.7 
73.3 


94.9 
73.3 


96.1 
74.1 


96,6 
73.7 


97.4 
73.0 


63.3 

55.5 


62.9 
54 9 


61.4 
54.9 


60,7 
£4.2 


604 
53.6 


61.9 
53.3 


64.6 
53.6 


64.2 
53,0 


65,6 
53.3 


66.0 
53.7 


65.6 
53.9 


67.5 
59.2 


68.0 
58.0 


67.2 
56.5 


67,1 
55.7 


66.4 
55.5 


67.3 
55,9 


69.2 
57.5 


68.9 
57.2 


69.6 
57.5 


69.3 

57.7 


68.6 
57.6 


72.5 
110.6 


72.0 
110.5 


71,3 
109.8 


71.2 
109.3 


70.7 
112,1 


71.6 
109.6 


73.3 
110.9 


73.4 
108,8 


74.0 
111.0 


74,0 
110.8 


73.5 
111.6 



1/ Real indexes adjust nominel exchange rate* for differences in rates of Inflation, to avoid the distortion caussd by high-inflation countries A hloher value 
means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 198S issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of th* calculations end the weights used. 2J Federal 
Reserve Board index of trade-werghled value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance In wortd financial 
markets. P w preliminary. 

Information contact: Ttm Baxter (202)^19-0718. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
TotaF2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Totals/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Feb 


1986 


1987 


198S 


1989 


1990 
$ million 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 


26.312 
179.291 

205.603 


27.876 
202.911 
230.787 


35.316 
258.656 
293.972 


39.590 
301.269 
340.859 


4Q h 220 
326,059 
366.279 


37.609 
356,682 
394.291 


42.417 
377.278 
419.695 


42,500 


3.818 
30.522 
34.340 


20,884 
342,846 
363.730 


20.650 
367.374 
388.024 


21.014 
409.138 
430.152 


21.476 
441.075 
462.551 


22,560 
458.101 
480.661 


22.588 

463.720 
466.308 


24,323 
487,554 
511,877 


24.600 


1,950 
39,237 
41.187 


5,428 
-163.555 
-158.127 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150.482 
-136,180 


18.114 
-139.806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

-107.038 

-92.017 


18,094 

-110,276 

-92,182 


18.000 


1,868 
-8,715 
-6,847 



1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 L end September 30. Fiscal year 1992 began Oct. 1, 1991 & ended Sept, 30. 1992. 2/ Domestic exports Including 
Department of Defense shipments (FAS. value), 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value), F = forecast. — = not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonafd (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meat* & preps., excl, poultry <mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

Poultry moat* (ml) 

Fats, oils, & greases {rut} 

Hides & stuns incJ, furskins 
Cattle hides, whole {no ) 1/ 
Mink pelts {no.) 1/ 

Grains bleeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts 4 & preps, (mt) 
Fruit Juices incl. 
froz. (1*000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl, linters(mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (ml) 

Oilseeds A products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excL poultry (mt) 

Beer & veal(mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fats, oils, & greases (mt) 
Hides & skins, ind, furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (ml) 
Fruits, nuts, &preps.. 

excl. Juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (ml) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages exc I ♦ fruit 
juices (1,000 hectoliters) V 

Coffee H tea, cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year 1 




Fab 




Fiscal year" 




Feb 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 




1 ,000 units 






$ million 






1,235 


1.477 


_ 


75 


546 


567 





22 


936 


1.108 


2/ 1 ,000 


79 


2.773 


3,236 


— 


234 


44 


172 


— » 


18 


293 


638 


600 


58 


628 


795 


800 


68 


737 


915 


— 


71 


1,169 


1,392 


1.500 


119 


419 


498 


— - 


46 


_ 








__ 


1,451 


1,337 


— 


91 


21,548 


20,822 


— 


1.256 


1,191 


1,107 


— 


71 


3,941 


3,160 


— 


429 


74 


62 


— " 


4 


94,583 


100.744 


^^ 


9,426 


12,175 


13.358 


3/14,000 


1,278 


26,792 


34,287 


35,500 


3,227 


2,867 


4,318 


4/ 4,800 


428 


987 


816 


900 


153 


191 


(65 


— 


27 


2,395 


2,279 


2.10O 


238 


747 


757 


700 


77 


52.353 


50,646 


52,500 


4,575 


5.790 


5,793 


5,200 


467 


10,943 


11,267 


5/11,800 


1,090 


1.882 


2,019 


— - 


198 


1,113 


1,449 


— 


143 


697 


807 


~~ 


83 


2,849 


3,505 


— 


284 


3,038 


3,514 


— 


246 


6,311 


7,767 


__ 


587 


338 


427 


— 


32 


2 P 590 


2,704 


— 


199 


2,597 


2,790 


— 


242 


239 


246 





24 


1,533 


1 H 568 


1,600 


130 


1.565 


1,494 


1,400 


107 


2,605 


2,183 


1,800 


141 


514 


701 


_— 


51 


617 


659 


70O 


67 


589 


492 


— 


29 


219 


154 


— 


9 


22,295 


28,642 


__ 


3,731 


5.643 


7,156 


7,100 


900 


15 H 615 


19,970 


— 


2,891 


3 P 807 


4,743 


— - 


672 


15.139 


19,247 


19,800 


2,851 


3.465 


4,311 


4,300 


642 


5,628 


7,022 


— 


659 


1.113 


1,431 


— - 


128 


1,051 


1,650 


— . 


180 


723 


982 


— 


100 


13 


13 


— 


1 


183 


184 


— 


17 


499 


490 


— 


8 


2.441 


2,733 


— 


234 



128,513 142.498 



148,000 



14.144 



37,609 



42.417 



42,500 



— 22 H 588 



24,323 



24,500 



3,818 



3,168 

1.191 

811 

322 


2,630 

1,134 

313 

263 


800 
260 


286 
80 
54 
23 


1,131 

3,016 

2,025 

665 


1,275 

2,664 

1.933 

625 


.1,400 

1,900 
600 


135 

190 

125 

55 


231 

33 
50 


232 
46 
54 


— 


12 
3 
5 


767 

119 

19 

153 
175 


316 
132 

26 
185 
167 


900 


47 

7 

3 

17 

16 


4,189 


5.446 


5.100 


338 


1,232 


1,548 


1,600 


114 


5.650 

3,399 

27,948 


5,383 

3,626 

26,049 


6,100 

4,000 

24,000 


546 

286 

1,676 


2,741 
993 
737 


2,919 

1.083 

871 


1,100 


267 
34 
40 


2,416 

215 

18 

169 

1,785 


2.171 

364 

11 

174 

1,623 


180 
ISO 


330 
30 

1 
20 

116 


2,183 
698 
16 
173 
538 
717 


2.125 

1,299 

10 

214 

578 

633 


2,400 
900 

200 


255 

96 
1 
20 
62 
37 


2,077 
445 
412 

1.220 


2,330 
429 

629 
1,273 


— 


190 
37 
42 

111 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1.124 

135 

84 

904 


1 H 300 


90 
12 

6 
72 


12,987 


13,739 


— 


964 


1,358 


2.044 


— 


113 


2,045 

1,116 

700 


2,391 

1,330 

773 


2,320 

1,300 

750 


187 

103 

57 


3,294 
1,831 
1,019 


3,415 
1,798 
1,122 


1,800 
1,100 


256 

139 

77 


™£ 


920 


950 


31 


664 
1,343 


756 
1,503 


800 


68 
110 



1,950 



'Fiscal years begin Oct,1 **nd Sept, 30. RtcaJ year 1992 begeji Oct. 1,1991 iended ^^ 

ther dairy products for 1991 & 1992. £/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/-6Z are based on slightW difjerent groups o commodities Fiscal 1991 

xpor^^ 3/ 16,014 million. 4/<426 m.llion U. includesflour. 5/11,065 



oth 

exports of categories __ 

militon m. tons, 6/ Less than S500. F« forecast — « not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MecDonald (202) 219-0822 
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Table 28.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region . 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-1 2) 
Selg Ju m - Luxem bourg 
Franca 
Germany 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incl, Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

Former USSR 

ASIA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel, incl Gaza & W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakiitan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub- Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Pern 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Developing countries 

Other countries 



Note: 





Fiscal year* 




Feb 
1993 


Change from year* earlier 
1991 1992 1993 F 


Feb 


1991 


1992 


1993F 


1993 




$ million 








Percent 






7,312 


7740 


8 200 


897 


-1 


6 


6 


7 


6,776 


7,194 


7.700 


866 


-1 


6 


7 


10 


464 


461 


— 


54 


9 


-1 


— 


3 


571 


618 


— 


75 


22 


e 


— 


20 


1 t 135 


1,091 


— 


131 


2 


-4 


— 


20 


075 


684 


— 


74 


-4 


1 


— 


-20 


1,561 


1,813 


_ 


245 


-5 


16 


— 


10 


683 


832 


— 


85 


16 





— 


9 


251 


240 


— 


27 


-26 


-4 


— 


-10 


S55 


951 


— 


120 


-12 


11 


— 


33 


536 


546 


500 


31 


9 


2 


.0" 


-38 


194 


187 


— 


11 


13 


-4 


— 


-39 


306 


222 


300 


37 


-36 


-28 


50 


229 


46 


49 


— 


13 


-54 


6 


— 


138 


74 


50 


— 


9 


-43 


-32 


— 


233 


82 


76 


— 


11 


-61 


-8 


— 


3,347 


1,758 


2 P 691 


1,900 


58 


^42 


53 


-30 


-79 


16,094 


17,782 


17,700 


1,504 


-11 


10 


-1 


-10 


1,430 


1,770 


2,000 


223 


-28 


24 


11 


31 


224 


344 


— 


59 


-14 


64 


— 


86 


Q 











-100 








-100 


287 


346 


— 


34 


1 


20 


— 


-19 


536 


549 


500 


50 


7 


2 





28 


375 


536 


__ 


45 


-48 


43 


M 


-36 


67 


123 


— 


8 


-44 


83 


— 


612 


94 


117 


— 


34 


T -19 


24 


— 


125 


144 


226 


200 


1 


-63 


57 





-98 


668 


691 


400 


67 


-27 


3 


^43 


-14 


7,736 


8,383 


8,100 


697 


-5 


8 


-4 


-11 


1,239 


1,470 


**- 


151 


5 


19 


— 


13 


279 


353 


— 


30 


1 


27 


— 


-12 


373 


443 


500 


28 


6 


19 


25 


-6 


4,646 


4,934 


5,100 


322 


-11 


6 


4 


-27 


1,739 


1,916 


1,900 


119 


-4 


10 





-22 


2,159 


2 t 200 


2,300 


136 


-20 


2 


5 


-37 


745 


817 


900 


60 


9 


10 


13 


-13 


1,882 


2,304 


2,500 


303 


-6 


22 


9 


179 


1,336 


1,412 


1,600 


188 


-9 


2 


14 


128 


129 


156 


— 


45 


-21 


21 


— 


1,354 


477 


478 


500 


45 


-3 








90 


692 


709 


600 


88 


-9 


2 


-14 


66 


496 


892 


800 


115 


2 


80 


-11 


335 


44 


31 





12 


33 


-30 


— 


1,038 


74 


328 


— 


64 


-9 


345 


— 


2,788 


6,499 


6,438 


6,700 


591 


7 


17 


5 


6 


271 


143 


100 


21 


158 


^47 





350 


1,010 


970 


— 


79 





-4 


— 


-7 


498 


587 


— 


55 


8 


18 


— 


16 


124 


142 


— 


18 


-16 


14 


— 


83 


2,885 


3 t 676 


4,100 


324 


8 


27 


11 


-4 


150 


179 





8 


-20 


19 


— 


-41 


307 


394 


300 


58 


-11 


28 


-25 


73 


4,409 


4,812 


4,800 


397 


19 


9 





12 


349 


428 


400 


31 


10. 


23 





V 

12 


37,609 


42,417 


42,500 


3,818 


'-* 


13 





Jtf 


20,106 


21,969 


22,300 


2,114 


■52 


% 


1] 


3 


16,331 


19,758 


— 


1:631 


=H 


17 


— 


-6 


672 


691 


— 


73 


-26 


3 


— 


-6 


Fiscal yi 


jar 1992 bega 


nOct. 1, 1991 &e 


nded Sep 


L 30,1992. 


F m forecast. 


— 1 not available. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonatd {202) 219-0822. 
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Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



New data are being incorporated. The table will appear in the July issue. 
Information contact: James Johnson (202) 219-0800. 













Calendar year 1/ 
















1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


19921= 


1993 F 














$ btfiion 














/ SSetS 

Real estate 


763,4 


561.8 


586,2 


542.3 


578,9 


595.5 


615.5 


627.5 


623.4 


623 


620 


to 630 


Non-real estate 


189.8 


195,2 


186,5 


182.1 


193.7 


205.4 


213.4 


219.0 


218.5 


223 


218 


to 228 


Livestock & poultry 


49.5 


49.5 


46,3 


47.8 


58.0 


62,2 


66.2 


70 9 


68.4 


72 


71 


to 75 


Machinery & motor 


























vehicle* 


85.8 


85.0 


82.9 


81.5 


80.0 


81.0 


84.5 


84.3 


83.7 


83 


81 


to 85 


Crops stored 2/ 


23.6 


26.1 


22.9 


16,3 


17,5 


23.3 


23.4 


22.8 


23.6 


23 


21 


to 25 


Purchased inputs 


■™ 


2.0 


1.2 


2.1 


3.Z 


3,5 


2.6 


2.8 


2.5 


3 


2 


to 4 


Financial assets 


30.9 


32.6 


33.3 


345 


35,1 


35.4 


36.8 


38.3 


40.3 


42 


41 


to 45 


Total farm assets 


943.2 


857.0 


7727 


724.4 


772.6 


800.9 


828,9 


846,5 


842.4 


846 


845 


to 855 


Liabilities 


























Real estate debt 3/ 


103.2 


106.7 


100.1 


90.4 


82.4 


77,6 


75.4 


73.7 


74.4 


75 


73 


to 77 


Non-real estate debt 4/ 


87.9 


87.1 


77,5 


66.6 


62.0 


61.7 


61.8 


63,1 


64.3 


65 


64 


to 68 


Total farm debt 


191.1 


193.8 


177.6 


157.0 


144.4 


139.4 


137.2 


136.8 


138.6 


140 


138 


to 144 


Total farm equity 


752.2 


663.3 


595.1 


567.5 


628,2 


661.8 
Percent 


691.8 


709,8 


703.1 


707 


705 


to 715 


Selected ratios 


























Debt-to-assets 


20.3 


226 


23,0 


21.7 


18.7 


17.4 


16.6 


16.2 


16,5 


17 


16 


to 17 


Debt-to-equity 


25.5 


29.2 


29.8 


27 7 


23.0 


21.1 


19.8 


19.3 


19.7 


20 


19 


to 21 


DebMo-net cash income 


498 


518 


377 


328 


259 


240 


£33 


223 


2,395 


2 P 300 


2,200 


to 2.400 



1/ As of Dec. 31. 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3t Excludes debt on operator dweJIings, but 
includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0796, 
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Table 31.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State_ 



Region & 
Stats 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Mains 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jsrssy 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Dataware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virgin fa 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 
Oreo on 
California 
Alaska 
Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



Livestock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 







Jan 


Feb 






Jan 


Feb 






Jan 


1951 


1992 


1993 


1993 


^991 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 












$ million 2/ 










252 


244 


26 


24 


192 


195 


19 


19 


445 


439 


45 


63 


63 


6 


6 


80 


76 


5 


6 


143 


139 


11 


36S 


400 


30 


26 


66 


66 


3 


3 


433 


466 


33 


121 


121 


11 


10 


355 


342 


20 


12 


476 


463 


30 


13 


13 


1 


1 


58 


53 


3 


3 


71 


71 


4 


209 


201 


23 


21 


255 


240 


37 


13 


463 


441 


81 


1,782 


i T ass 


146 


130 


1,087 


1,077 


56 


56 


2.868 


2.963 


204 


197 


196 


16 


15 


464 


478 


19 


17 


660 


673 


35 


2,470 


2,549 


193 


187 


1,033 


1.050 


111 


.89 


3.503 


3,599 


304 


1.681 


1,608 


126 


122 


2,212 


2.310 


272 


165 


3.893 


3,917 


398 


1,893 


1,731 


156 


135 


2.562 


2,696 


417 


210 


4,475 


4,428 


573 


2,344 


2,221 


170 


166 


5.165 


5,524 


962 


470 


7,509 


7,745 


1.132 


1,288 


1,291 


106 


91 


1.793 


1 p 947 


185 


126 


3,081 


3,239 


290 


4,215 


4.434 


322 


300 


1.234 


1.226 


111 


63 


5,449 


5.660 


433 


3,577 


3,519 


275 


278 


3,359 


3,464 


424 


215 


6.936 


6,983 


699 


5,721 


5,350 


448 


565 


4 P 458 


4,643 


730 


317 


10.179 


10 T 192 


1,17a 


2,203 


2,109 


148 


181 


1,658 


1,959 


281 


116 


3.861 


4 T 068 


428 


699 


685 


84 


78 


1.857 


2,363 


236 


143 


2,556 


3,053 


320 


2 T 176 


2,068 


171 


186 


1,088 


1.243 


106 


77 


3.264 


3.312 


279 


5,934 


5 P 786 


375 


532 


2.888 


3.085 


530 


246 


6,621 


8,872 


905 


4,802 


4 r 954 


337 


366 


2,133 


2,424 


244 


116 


6.935 


7,379 


561 


43E 


453 


42 


32 


181 


175 


8 


9 


620 


628 


49 


779 


831 


66 


57 


554 


573 


29 


27 


1,332 


1.404 


94 


1.363 


I 433 


67 


94 


732 


728 


47 


31 


2,095 


2.161 


133 


253 


252 


18 


16 


77 


79 


7 


5 


330 


331 


26 


2,605 


2,635 


215 


210 


2.316 


2,318 


87 


64 


4,924 


4.854 


302 


549 


519 


37 


33 


877 


627 


32 


22 


1,225 


1.147 


69 


2,153 


2.122 


186 


173 


1,825 


1,795 


75 


55 


3,978 


3.918 


261 


1.172 


1.13d 


92 


86 


4.969 


4 P 678 


562 


483 


6,141 


5.816 


654 


1,704 


1,652 


114 


103 


1,475 


1,619 


413 


106 


3,179 


3.271 


527 


1,045 


1,028 


64 


103 


933 


1,062 


151 


45 


1,978 


2,090 


216 


2,219 


2.111 


160 


156 


759 


790 


50 


35 


2,978 


2,901 


210 


1,275 


1,318 


112 


104 


1,147 


1,265 


149 


60 


2,422 


2,583 


261 


2,680 


2,621 


216 


206 


1,631 


1,945 


212 


73 


4,311 


4,565 


427 


821 


620 


40 


42 


1,172 


1,291 


150 


58 


1,793 


1,911 


190 


2,767 


2,668 


166 


250 


1,040 


1,144 


77 


45 


3,806 


3,812 


243 


7,914 


7.870 


512 


561 


4,212 


4,159 


340 


200 


.12,126 


12,028 


852 


790 


766 


67 


73 


741 


830 


so 


62 


1331 


1,596 


147 


1,073 


1,109 


66 


95 


1,543 


1,620 


123 


81 


2,616 


2,730 


209' 


643 


620 


28 


60 


170 


167 


6 


9 


813 


787 


36 


2,664 


2,694 


270 


241 


1.097 


1.088 


114 


63 


3.761 


3,779 


334 


1,019 


968 


77 


89 


482 


469 


29 


19 


1,501 


1,437 


107 


786 


823 


117 


90 


1.104 


940 


112 


48 


1,890 


1/764 


228 


653 


583 


40 


41 


178 


192 


16 


11 


731 


775 


56 


187 


187 


17 


18 


89 


74 


6 


7 


276 


260 


23 


1,290 


1,364 


118 


101 


2,657 


2,932 


222 


185 


3 P 947 


4.296 


338 


824 


826 


66 


58 


1.631 


1,697 


105 


77 


2,454 


2.524 


171 


6,272 


5 P 258 


392 


366 


12,615 


12.838 


732 


617 


17,887 


18,095 


1,124 


6 


6 








20 


20 


1 


1 


27 


27 


2 


91 


91 


7 


7 


506 


495 


40 


36 


597 


566 


47 



86,746 85 T 996 



6,577 



6,886 80,550 84,280 



8.752 



5,016 167,292 170,278 15.329 



1/ Safes offarm product* include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gains reaped on redemption* during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. To receive current monthly cash receipts via mail or E- Mail contact Linda Farmer at (202) 219-0604. 
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Annual 



1992 



1993 



1987 



i9aa 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 P 



Fab 
5 million 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jin 



141.844 151,102 161.027 169.920 167.292 170.276 11.598 19.492 17.160 17.167 



15.326 



Feb 



11,902 



Farm marketings &CCC loan** 

LI ve stock & products 
Meat animal* 
Dairy product e 
Poultry & eggs 
Other 

Cropi 

Food grain ■ 
Feed crop* 
Col ton (lint & seed) 
Tobacco 

Oll-bearEng crops 
Vegetables & melon ■ 
Fruit* & tree nuts 
Other 

Government payments 
Tout 

* Sale* or farm product! fncluds rsceipts from commoditisspLacsd under nonrecourse CCC loan*, plus additional pains realized on redamptions during the period. Pa preliminary. 

information contact: Roger SJrtckland (202) 21 9-0806. To receive current monthly cash rsceipts via mall or E-Mail contact Unda Farmer at (202)219-0804, 



76.993 
44 r 478 
17,727 
11,510 
2,274 


79.438 
46.492 
17,641 
12,668 
2.437 


64,146 
46.657 
19.396 
1£.372 
2.G24 


89.921 
£1.911 
20,210 
16,243 
2. £57 


ae.745 

61,093 

ia.m 

16.063 
2.476 


6£.996 
48,966 
1 9,709 
14.801 
2,497 


8.717 
4.063 
1.467 
1.012 
182 


7,738 
4.63* 
1.660 
1.360 
174 


7.721 
4 r 43l 
1.591 

1.369 
311 


7.984 
4.80 6 
1,631 
1.379 
166 


6.677 
3.662 
1,539 
1.244 
212 


6.886 
4.222 

1,367 

1.118 

179 


65.851 
6.790 

14,635 
4.189 

i,6io 


71,663 
7.474 

14.296 
4.640 
2.0S3 


78.679 
ft .247 

17.064 
6.033 
2.416 


79,999 
7,612 

18.690 
6.469 
2.741 


60.647 
6.823 

19,012 
6.669 

2.660 


84,260 
8.946 

20.362 
6.404 
2,967 


4.861 
437 

1,407 

213 

38 


11.753 

1.027 

2.902 

1,900 

217 


9,428 
733 

1,901 

1.372 

243 


0.184 
048 

2.632 

1.289 

863 


8.751 
735 

3.019 
6B4 
495 


6,016 
409 

1 r 465 

282 

41 


11.283 
9,8 oa 
8,oes 

10,176 


13.500 
9.768 
9,202 

10,772 


11.666 

11.534 

9.296 

11.435 


12 L 294 
11.455 
9.534 

12,264 


12,647 
11.293 
9.862 
12,614 


13.065 

11.235 

0,66£ 

12.426 


763 
664 
£31 
766 


3.103 
1.171 
1.251 
1.082 


1.430 
610 

1.352 
1728 


1.122 
561 

1,013 
1.365 


1.664 
612 
497 
635 


650 
660 
405 
823 


16.747 
168.691 


14.460 
166.682 


10.687 
171.914 


9.29a 
179.218 


6,214 
176.500 


8.169 
178.338 


626 
12,423 


1.813 
21.305 


303 
17.463 


1.164 
16.331 


222 

15.550 


1,053 
12,955 



Table 33,— Farm Production Expenses . 



Calendar year 



1984 


1985 


1988 


1987 


1986 


1989 
5 million 


1900 


1991 


1992F 




1993F 


19.363 
9,467 
3.366 

32.266 


16.949 
9.164 
3 J 28 

29,261 


17.472 
9.766 
3.188 

30.418 


17,463 

11,842 

3.258 

32.634 


20,393 

12.764 

3.369 

38.515 


21 .002 

13,136 

3.556 

37.698 


20,708 

14.632 

3,576 

39.114 


19.600 

14.358 

3.975 

36,133 


20.000 

14.000 

4.000 

36.000 


ia r ooo 

12,000 

3.000 

36.000 


to 22.000 
to 16.000 
to 5,000 
to 40.000 


6.361 
7.296 
2,060 
4.688 
22,404 


7.513 
6.436 
1.878 
4.334 
20,160 


6,820 
5,310 
1.795 
4.324 
(6.249 


0.453 
4,957 
2,156 
4.512 
18.077 


0.947 
4.903 
2,280 
4,677 
18.718 


7.249 
4.798 
2.543 
6,437 
20,027 


7,1 35 

5,730 

2.480 

5.730 

21.063 


7,419 
5.472 
2.483 
6,313 
21.667 


7.000 
5.000 
2.000 
6.000 
21.000 


0.000 
4.000 
1.000 
0.000 
20,000 


to 9.000 
to 7.000 
to 3.000 

to e.000 

to 24,000 


10,396 
10.733 
21.129 


6.735 

9.876 

18,613 


7.367 

9.131 

16,498 


6.767 

6.167 

14.954 


0.797 

7.665 

14.662 


6.910 

7.781 

14.691 


6,911 

7,607 

14.518 


6.615 

7,319 

13,934 


6.000 

7.000 

14.000 


5.000 

6.000 

12.000 


to 8.000 
to 8,000 
to 16.000 


6.416 
9,427 
2,566 


0.370 
10.008 
2.354 


6,426 

9,464 
2.099 


6.760 
9.976 
2.105 


6,858 

10.44t 

2.354 


7.340 

11,110 

2.682 


7.347 
12.541 
2.633 


7.234 
12.595 
2.722 


7.000 

13,000 

3.000 


7.000 
11.000 
2.000 


toO.OOO 
to 16.000 
to 4.000 


4,012 
10.331 
32.751 


4,127 
10,010 
32.886 


3.652 

9.759 

31 .420 


4.076 
11.171 
34,089 


3.450 
11.781 
34.894 


4.080 
12.522 
37.734 


4 r 046 
12.384 
36.931 


4.632 
13.256 
40,339 


6.000 
13.000 
41 .000 


4.000 
11,000 
39.000 


to 6.000 
to 15.000 
10 44,000 


20.647 
4.337 


19.299 
4.642 


17,788 
4.612 


17,092 
4.853 


17,344 
4.848 


17,780 
5,127 


17.494 
5.623 


17.352 
5.980 


17.000 
0,000 


16.000 
5.000 


to 20.000 
to 7.000 


8,150 
33.334 


7.690 
31.531 


6,099 
28,499 


7.124 

29.060 


7.290 
29.482 


8.187 
31,094 


8.334 
3M51 


7.464 
30.796 


8.000 

at.ooo 


7.000 
30.000 


to 9.000 
to 33.000 



Feed purchased 
Livestock 6l poultry purchased 
Seed purchased 
Farm-origin Input a 

Fertilizer & Urns 
Fuels & oils 
EfactricJty 
Pesticides 
Manufactured Inputs 

Short-tarm interest 
ftasJ estate interest 1/ 
Total interest charges 

riapalr & maintenance 1/ 
Contract 4 hired labor 
Machins hire 4 custom work 
Marketing, storaga, & 
transportation 

Miso, operating expenses 1/2/ 
Other operating expenses 

^apitat consumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 
Wet rent to nonoperator 

landlord 
Other overhasd expenses 

Total production expenses 141.673 132.433 125.084 128,772 134.285 141.244 145,077 144.889 145,000 I43 r 000 to 149,000 

1/ Includes operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning in 1962. miscellaneous operating expenses include other livestock purchasss. dairy assessments & feeding fees 
paidbynonoPsrators, ToteJs may not add because of rounding, F» forecast, 

Information contacts: Chris McGslh {202)219-0804. Robert McEW (202) 219-0800. 
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Table 34.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function . 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat products 
Total feed grains 

Wheat 

Rice 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 

Soybean* 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs M 
1939/92 DisasTerfTrse/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price-support loans (net) 
Direct payments 5/ 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Dairy term In at ton 

Loan Deficiency 

Other 

Oleaster 
Total direct payments 

198S-92 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/tree/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Proc seeing, storage , 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 











Fiscal year 










1935 


1986 


19S7 


193S 


1989 


1990 
S million 


1991 


1992 


1993 E 


1994 E 


4,403 

463 

336 

2 

7 

5,211 


10,524 

1,135 

471 

26 

5 

12,211 


12 T 346 

1,203 

394 

17 

7 

13,967 


3,227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

9,053 


2,363 

467 

45 

1 

3 

3,334 


2,450 

361 

-93 

-5 

3 

2,721 


2 P 387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2,722 


2,105 

190 

174 

32 

9 

2,510 


5,250 

423 

185 

17 

3 

5.683 


3,180 

274 

103 

6 

10 

3,573 


4,691 

990 

1,553 


3,440 

947 

2,142 


2,636 

906 

1,736 


678 
123 

666 


53 

631 

1,461 


806 
667 
-79 


2,953 
367 
382 


1,719 

715 

1,443 


2,274 

339 

2 P 436 


1,847 

741 
2,317 


455 

2,035 

711 

12 


253 

2,337 

1,597 

32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

3 


-453 

1,295 

-1,676 

7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 
839 

40 
46 


29 
232 
-29 

41 


-2 

125 

41 

33 


-13 

230 

-40 

1 


184 

81 

109 


214 

89 
123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 
V 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-19 

17 

191 


-28 

17 
183 


-30 

12 

191 


346 

1,435 

134 


457 

1 P 411 

102 


535 

1,219 

276 


614 
425 
200 


620 

98 

-102 


613 
632 
-34 


625 
745 
733 


6 
532 

1,455 


7 

195 

3,066 


6 

164 

1,845 



-314 



486 



371 




1,665 


3,919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1,054 
-158 


1,226 
789 



1,293 



17,683 25,841 22,408 12,461 10,523 6,471 10,110 9,738 



17,194 12,137 



6,272 13,623 12,199 



4,579 



-926 



-399 



418 



£34 



2,183 



785 



6,302 
1,525 




7,827 


6 T 166 

64 

489 

27 





6,746 


4,833 

382 

587 

60 





5,862 


3.971 
8 
260 


6 

4,245 


5,798 

-1 

168 

42 



4 

6,011 


4,178 

189 
3 



4,370 


6,224 



96 

21 





6,341 


5.491 



2 

214 

140 



5,847 


8,313 





390 

200 



9,403 


7,009 





438 

175 



7,622 














3,336 


2/ 5 


6 


960 


1,137 





D 
1,331 



1,670 



-479 


31 
-1,131 


533 
116 


156 
^48 


115 
646 


94 
321 


89 
335 



298 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


14 


19 


67 


657 


1,013 


1,659 


1,113 


659 


317 


394 


185 


135 


128 


346 
1,435 

134 
-648 


457 

1,411 

102 

329 


535 

1,219 

276 

305 


614 

425 

200 

1,727 


620 

98 

-102 

-46 


618 
632 

-34 
669 


625 

745 

733 

88 


6 

532 

1,455 

-260 


7 

195 

3,066 

565 


6 

164 

1.845 

1,222 



17 p 633 25,841 22,408 12,461 10,523 6.471 10,110 9,730 



17,134 12,137 



1/ Fiscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000, which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1 .5 bMion In benefite to farmers under ttis Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certificates iwere not recorded directly as disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does not Include CCC Transfers to Genera* Sales Manager. 
4/ Include Export Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program, CCC Transfer* to the Genera! Sales Manager. Market Promotion Program, 
starting In fiscal 1991 & starling In fiscal 1992 Export Guarantee Prop ram - Credit Reform, Export Enhancement Program, i Dairy Export Incentive 
Program. 5/ Includes cahH payments only. Excludes payment- in-kind In fiscal 83-85 & generic certificates in fiscal 86-93. E w Estimated in the 
fiscal 1994 Budget which was released April 8, 1993 based on November 1992 supply & demand estimates. Minus (-) Indicates a net receipt {excess 
of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalskl (202)720-5148, 
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Table 35.— Food Expenditures, 







Annua* 






1993 




1993 year-to-date 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Feb 


MarP 
S billion 


Apr P 


Feb 


MarP 


Apr P 


Sales 1/ 

Ofl-premlse use 2/ 
Meals A snacks 3/ 


298.1 
225.3 


310.9 
232.6 


319,0 
242,1 


24,5 
18,4 


26.5 
20.6 

1992$ trillion 


26.6 

20.9 


50.6 
37.6 


77.1 

53.2 


103.7 
7S.1 


Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meal b A snacks 3/ 


308.3 
237.6 


313.2 
237.3 


318.9 
242.0 


24.1 
18.2 


26.0 
20.4 


26.0 

20.6 


49.8 
37.1 


75.8 
57.5 


101,8 
78.1 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Percent change from year earner ($ bil.) 



Sales 1/ 




















Off-premise use 2/ 


8.8 


4.3 


2.6 


-0.4 


3.5 


2.4 


0.9 


1.8 


1.9 


Mta1s&snacks3/ 


7.2 


3,3 


4.1 


-2,0 


2.5 


6.0 


0.3 


1.1 


2.3 



Percent change from year earlier (1992 $ blL) 



2.3 
2.4 



1.6 
-0,1 



1.8 
2,0 



-2.0* 
-4.0 



2.1 
OS 



0.5> 
4.2 



-0.9 
-1.5 



0.1 
-0.7 



0.2 
0.5 



1/ Food only [excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted, 2/ Excludes donations & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, cnlid nutrition subsidies. & meats furnished to employees, patients, A inmates. P ■ preliminary 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PCE), table 2. for several reasons: (1) this series Includes only food 
nonalcoholic beverages & pet food which are included In PCE: (2) this series is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates; (3) mis series reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms & food furnished to 
employees; (4) this series includes all sales of meaie & snacks, PCE Includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
iravet A entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see "Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector,* Agr. Econ. Rpt. No. 575, Aug 1937. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 21 9-0880. 



T G :? i* r ^^ r totion 



Table 36,— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments 



Rat* freight rate index V 
(Dec. 1984=100) 
All products 
Farm Products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rair carioadings (1 ,000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 57 

Piggy back (mil. cwt) 

Raifjmil.cwt) 

Truck (mil. cvrt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (ctsJmile) 





Annual 








1992 






1993 




1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105,4 


109.3 
111.4 
111.2 
108.1 


110.0 
111.1 
111,4 
108.7 


109.8 
110.7 
110.8 
109.4 


110,1 
112.4 
113.7 
108.1 


1 10,2 P 
112.4 P 
113.1 P 
108.1 P 


110.3 

113.7 
114.8 
109.0 


110.4 P 
112,9 P 
113.8 P 
108.7 P 


110.4 P 
113.0 P 
113,BP 
108.7 P 


110.6 P 
113.5 P 
114.5 P 
108.9 P 


27,6 
3.8 


26.6 

3.3 


27.5 
34 


29.9 
3,4 


30.8 P 
2.6 


31.5 P 
3.3 


297 P 
2,9 


29.6 P 
2.0 


30.7 P 
1,7 


30.1 P 
3,0' 


1.B 

2.3 

41.5 


1,5 

2.1 

41.9 


1.6 
26 

44.0 


1.5 

2.7 

44.8 


1.3 

2.0 

42.2 


1.4 

2.4 

39.4 


1.4 

3.0 

41.1 


1.4 

2.5 

40.8 


1.4 

2,2 

39.1 


1,6 
2.8 

44.0 



130.5 



126,5 



124.1 



122.8 



125.0 



124,8 



125.1 



127.0 



127.0 



127,0 



V Department ot Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2/ W#ekly average: from Association of American Railroads, 3/ Shipments on Iftinols A Mississippi waterways. 
U.S. Corps of Engineers, 4MgricLrltural Marketing Service, USDA. & Preliminary data for 1993, P- preliminary. — = not available. 

Information contact; T.Q Hutchinson ^202)219-0840, 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 37,— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ^ 















1982 


1983 


19S4 


1985 


1988 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 2/ 
















1977=100 












Farm output 


116 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


119 


120 




All livestock products 3/ 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


116 


116 


118 


119 




Meatammals 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


105 


104 


104 




Dairy products 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


117 


120 


121 




Poultry & eggs 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


14* 


153 


162 


168 




All crops At 


117 


88 


111 


118 


109 


108 


92 


107 


114 


111 




Feed grains 


122 


87 


116 


124 


123 


106 


73 


108 


112 


106 




Kay & forage 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


102 


103 




Foodgrtine 


13E 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 




Sugar crops 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


107 


112 




Cotton 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


109 


122 




Tobacco 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


82 


72 


71 


84 


87 




Oil crops 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


107 


114 




Cropland used for crops 


101 


38 


99 


98 


94 


88 


87 


90 


90 


89 




Crop production per acre 


118 


100 


112 


120 


116 


123 


106 


119 


127 


125 




Farm input 5/ 


98 


96 


95 


91 


89 


89 


87 


87 


88 


— 




Farm real estate 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


93 


— 




Mechanical power & machinery 


89 


se 


85 


80 


77 


74 


74 


73 


71 


— 




Agricultural chemicals 


118 


102 


120 


115 


109 


111 


112 


119 


122 


— - 




Feed, seed, & livestock 
























purchases 


107 


103 


103 


102 


109 


11,6* 


111 


113 


113 


— 




Farm output per unit of input 


119 


100 


118 


129 


124 


WK 


116 


130 


135 


— 




Output per houf of labor 
























Farm 6/ 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142£ 


135 


147 


142 


— 




Nonfarm 7/ 


99 


102 


105 


108 


108 


109 


111 


112 


111 


— 





1/ For historical data 4 indexes, see Economic Indtcators of the Farm Sector: Production & Efficiency Statistics, 1986, ECIFS 5-6, 2/ Preliminary 
indexes for 1991 based on Crop Production: 1991 Summary, released in January 1992 h & unpublished data from the Agricultural Statistics Board, 
NASS, 3/ Gross livestock production includes minor livestock products not included In the separate groups shown, it cannot be added to gross crop 
production to compute la rm output, 4/ Gros* Crop production includes some miscellaneous crops not in the separate groups shown. 
It cannot be added to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other items not Included in the separate groups shown, 
6/ Economic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. — ■ not available 

Information contact: Eldon Bail (202) 219-0432 
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Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities w . 



Commodity 



Red meats 2/3/4/ 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Poultry 2/3/4/ 

Chicken 

Turkey 
Fish A shellfish 3/ 
Eggs 4/ 
Dairy products 

Cheese (excluding cottafle) 2/5/ 

American 

Italian 

Other cheese 6/ 

Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 21 

Fluid whole milk 7/ 

Fluid lowfat milk 8/ 

Fluid skim milk 
Fluid cream products 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ice milk 
Frozen yogurt 
All dairy products, milk 

equivalent, milkfat basis 10/ 
Fats A oils — Total far content 

Sutter & margarine (product weight) 

Shortening 

Lard & edible tal tow (direct use) 

Salad A cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 11/ 
Canned fruit 12/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Frozen citrusluices 13/ 
Vegetables 11/ 

Fresh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes, all 11/ 
: we et potatoes 11/ 
Peanuts (shei led) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Flour & cereal products 14/ 
Wheat flour 
Rice (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 15/ 
Coffee (green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1937 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 











Pounds 








123,7 


124.9 


122.2 


117.4 


119.5 


115,9 


112.4 


111,9 


73.9 


74.6 


74.4 


69.6 


68.6 


65.4 


64.0 


63.1 


1,5 


t.5 


1,6 


1.3 


1.1 


1,0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


47.2 


47.7 


45,2 


45 6 


48,8 


48.4 


46.4 


46.9 


43,7 


45.2 


47,1 


50.7 


51.7 


53.6 


55,9 


58.0 


35.0 


36,1 


37.0 


39.1 


39,3 


40.5 


42.1 


43.9 


8.7 


9.1 


10,2 


11 8 


12.4 


13,1 


13.8 


14.1 


14.1 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15.1 


15.6 


15.0 


14.8 


33.3 


32.7 


32,5 


32.5 


315 


30.2 


29.9 


29.8 


21.5 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.8 


24.7 


25,2 


11,9 


12.2 


12.1 


12,4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.2 


11.2 


5.8 


6,5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8.5 


90 


9.4 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4,3 


4.6 


4,6 


4 1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


3,4 


3.3 


227,3 


229.7 


228,6 


228.5 


222,4 


224.3 


221.7 


221,5 


126.9 


123.4 


116.5 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


904 


87.5 


8S.9 


93.7 


98.6 


100.6 


100.5 


106.5 


108.4 


110,1 


11.8 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20.2 


22.9 


23.8 


6.3 


6.7 


7.0 


7.1 


7,1 


7.3 


7.1 


7,0 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


4.3 


18.2 


18.1 


18.4 


18.4 


17,3 


16.1 


15.8 


16.4 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


8 4 


7.7 


7.3 






— 


_ 


_ 


2.0 


2.8 


3.5 


582.0 


593.8 


591,5 


601.3 


582,9 


565.2 


571.3 


565.3 


58.9 


64.3 


64.4 


62,9 


63.0 


60.4 


62.2 


63.5 


15,3 


15.7 


16,0 


152 


14,8 


14.6 


15.3 


14.8 


21.3 


22.9 


22.1 


21,4 


21.5 


21.5 


22.2 


22.1 


3.8 


3.7 


3,5 


2.7 


26 


2.1 


2.5 


3,1 


19.9 


23,5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24,0 


24.2 


25.2 


88.9 


86.8 


93.1 


97.5 


97.4 


98.8 


92.6 


90,6 


12.3 


12,7 


12.9 


13,6 


13.2 


13.3 


13,4 


12.3 


2.6 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


3.2 


3,6 


3.0 


3.3 


36 


3.9 


3.8 


4.6 


4,3 


3.9 


35,7 


40.5 


43.2 


40.2 


40.1 


343 


27.2 


* — 


100.6 


100.7 


99.3 


105,8 


109.7 


112.9 


110.9 


106,0 


90.9 


87 ,e 


87.9 


37.6 


83.5 


90.7 


93,4 


94.3 


17.5 


17 1 


15.8 


16.8 


18 3 


17.8 


18.3 


19.3 


121.9 


122,5 


125.8 


125.8 


122.3 


127.4 


127.8 


130.6 


4.9 


5.4 


4,4 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.6 


4,0 


6.1 


6,3 


6.4 


6.4 


8.9 


7.0 


6.0 


6.5 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


2^ 


2.5 


2.5 


150.4 


157.5 


163.7 


172,5 


174.3 


175.3 


183.0 


184.6 


1*9.2 


124.7 


125 7 


129.9 


130.0 


129.2 


135.7 


135.9 


8.5 


9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


14.3 


15.2 


16.2 


16,8 


127.0 


131,3 


129.6 


133,7 


135.1 


137.3 


140.7 


141.7 


10.2 


10.5 


10,5 


10.2 


9.8 


10.1 


10.3 


10,5 


34 


3,7 


38 


3.8 


38 


4.0 


4,3 


4.6 



1/ In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use. A ending 
stocks. Calendar-year data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts, & rice, which ere on crop-year basts, 2/ Total maw not add due to 
rounding. 3/ Boneless, trimmed weight. Chicken series revised to exclude amount of ready-to-cook chicken going to pel food as wel as s 
water leakage that gccurei when chicken ii cul up before packaging, 4/ Exlcudes shipments to the U.S. territories. 5/ Natural equivalent 
of cheese A cheese & oihsr dairy products Includes miscellaneous cheese not shown eeparately. 6/ Inciudea Swiss. Brick. Munster. cream 
Neufchatel. Blue, Gorgonzol*. Edam h A Gouda, 7/ Plain A flavored. 8/ Plain A flavored A buttermilk, 9/ Heavy cream T Tight cream, half & 
half. A sour cream A dip. 10/ Includes condensed A evaporated milk A dry milk pf oducts, 1 1/ Farm weight, 12/ Excludes pineapple A berr 
13/ Single strength equivalent. 14/ Includes rye, corn. oal h A barley products. Excludes quantities used in alcoholic beverages, corn 
sweeteners. A fuel 15/ Dry weight equivalent. — not available. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 21 9-0862. 
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